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By  Russell  Leigh  Jacksox 

As  the  shadows  of  the  impending  Revolution  began  to 
lengthen  throughout  the  thirteen  colonies  and  the  inability 
of  the  provincial  governments  to  reconcile  their  diflFerences 
with  the  British  Parliament  became  more  apparent  the 
need  of  a  newspaper  in  Newburyport  as  a  propaganda 
source  and  to  keep  alive  and  spread  the  gospel  of  liberty 
was  very  evident. 

The  fracas  which  took  place  on  a  cold  March  night  in 
Boston  in  1770,  had  stirred  up  a  patriotic  fervor  probably 
far  beyond  its  merits  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  reluctant  to  lose  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Newburyport  had  never  had  a  newspaper.  Some  of  its 
toi\Tispeople  subscribed  to  the  Essex  Gazette  which  had 
been  published  in  Salem  since  1768,  and  a  few  received 
the  Boston  Evening  Post  at  infrequent  intervals.  !Many 
of  the  merchants  and  some  of  the  professional  men  felt 
that  Newburyport  would  respond  to  an  appeal  to  bring 
the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  press  into  their  midst.  The 
town  was  growing,  it  had  wealth  and  an  ever-increasing 
foreign  trade ;  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  enter 
into  the  more  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  which  already  per¬ 
vaded  Salem  and  Boston. 

And  so  in  the  spring  of  1773  an  appeal  went  out  solicit¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  a  newspaper  which  was  to  be  called 
The  Essex  Mercury  and  WeeMy  Intelligencer.  We  do 
not  know  who  subscribed.  We  suspect  that  Jonathan 
Jackson,  the  Tracys.  John  Lowell,  Tristram  Dalton, 
Joseph  Marquand  and  Stephen  Hooper  were  on  the  list — 
it  would,  indeed,  be  surprising  if  they  were  not. 
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Whether  Isaiah  Thomas,'  the  Boston  publisher  of  the 
Massachusetts  Spy  was  behind  this  project,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  possible  that  Samuel  Hall  of  the  Essex 
Gazette  was  contemplating  a  second  newspaper  in  the 
county,  although  it  is  doubtful.  In  any  event,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  attitude  of  the  Xewburvport  people  had  not  been  taken 
into  account.  There  seemed  to  be  a  decided  lack  of  in¬ 
terest.  They  did  not  want  a  newspaper,  and  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  scheme  were  obliged  to  insert  the  following 
notice  in  the  Essex  Gazette  on  March  16,  1773: 

To  the  respectable  Inhabitants  of  Xewbury-Port.  The 
Publishers  of  the  Proposals  for  printing  the  Essex  Mercury, 
and  the  WeeHy  Intelligencer,  think  it  their  indispensable 
Duty  in  this  public  Manner  to  return  their  sincere  thanks 
to  those  Gentlemen  who  so  warmly  exerted  themselves  in 
procuring  Subscriptions,  and  also  to  those  who  subscribed 
for  the  intended  Paper — Finding  their  numbers  insufficient 
to  defray  the  Expence,  beg  Leave  to  withdraw  their  Proposals, 
The  Failure  of  sufficient  Xumbers  they  humbly  hope  will, 
by  the  candid  Public,  be  deemed  sufficient  Apology  for  their 
so  doing. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  attitude  was  not  accepted  as 
final.  Sometime  in  the  summer  of  that  year  Isaiah  Thomas 
of  Boston,  who  had  already  at  the  age  of  tiventy-three,  be¬ 
come  a  figure  in  the  colonial  journalistic  world,  took  mat¬ 
ters  into  his  own  hands  and  shipped  a  printing  press  to 
Xewburvport  and  opened  an  office  on  King  (now  Federal) 
Street  nearly  opposite  the  Reverend  ^fr.  Parsons’  meeting¬ 
house. 

lie  promptly  announced  through  the  medium  of  the 
Essex  Gazette  that  the  first  number  of  the  Essex  Journal 
and  MerrimacTc  Pach'et  would  appear  in  due  time.  And 
true  to  his  promise  the  newspaper  did  come  off  the  press 
Saturday,  December  4,  1773  and  in  the  opening  number 
!Mr.  Thomas  made  the  following  announcement : 

Many  respectable  Gentlemen,  Friends  to  Literature,  hav¬ 
ing  expressed  their  earnest  Desire  that  a  Printing  Office 
might  be  established  in  this  populous  Town,  the  Inhabitants 
in  general  being  sensible  of  the  great  want  thereof,  and  the 
Patronage  and  Assistance  they  have  kindly  promised  to  give. 
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have  encouraged  me  to  procure  the  necessary  Apparatus  for 
carrying  on  the  Printing  Business  and  Opening  an  Office 
here;  and  animates  me  to  hope  that  every  Public  Spirited 
Gentleman,  in  this  and  the  Places  adjacent,  will  promote  so 
useful  an  undertaking. 

With  Mr.  Thomas  came  a  young  printer,  Henry  Walter 
Tinges  of  Boston,  formerly  an  apprentice  who  probably 
did  most  of  the  work,  for  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  busy  man  and 
unable  to  devote  much  time  to  Xewburyport.  What  effect 
a  local  newspai)er  would  have  on  the  townspeople  Mr. 
Thomas  did  not  know,  but  it  apparently  was  favorable 
for  it  continued  to  go  to  press,  although  the  profits  were 
small.  And  the  reason  why  it  did  not  make  money  was 
because  young  Tinges  was  a  poor  business  man.  He  tried 
to  make  a  good  impression  and  as  a  result  ran  the  firm 
heavily  into  debt.  The  newspaper  was  published  at  first 
on  Saturday  but  later  came  out  on  Wednesday ;  it  had  on 
the  masthead  at  the  left  the  facsimile  of  a  Massachusetts 
Bay  Indian  and  at  the  right  a  ship.  It  was  of  the  usual 
size  of  Colonial  newspapers  and  we  may  imagine  the  in¬ 
terest  that  the  newspaper  office  held  for  visitors.  Mr. 
Thomas  realized  this  and  in  his  very  first  number  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  printing  office  would  be  open  to  the 
public  on  ^Monday,  December  0  at  11  A.^I.  and  3  P.^I. 

!Mr.  Thomas  gained  immediate  favor  with  the  towns¬ 
people  and  it  is  too  bad  that  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  a 
long  and  happy  association  with  them.  However,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  partnership  and  the  urgency  of 
business  elsewhere  made  it  advisable  to  sell  his  interest. 
Who  would  buy  half  a  newspaper  and  its  printing  office  ? 
Ezra  Liint,"  proprietor  of  a  successful  local  stagecoach 
running  between  Xewburyport  and  Boston,  proved  to  be 
the  man.  He  probably  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
newspaper  business,  but  he  was  in  an  excellent  way  to 
further  the  popularity  of  the  paper.  He  met  nearly  all 
the  passengers  between  Xewburyport  and  Boston,  he 
learned  all  the  news  and  besides  was  related  to  all  the 
Lunt  sea  captains,  who  were  potential  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  And  moreover,  he  lived  next  to  the  office.  So.  in 
August,  1774,  Mr.  Thomas  retired  from  the  firm  and  Mr. 
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Lunt  succeeded  him  and  the  firm  name  became  Lunt  & 
Tinges.  Mr.  Tinges  remained  as  a  partner  and  manager 
of  the  business,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  book  and  job 
printing.  It  is  suspected  that  Mr.  Lunt  kept  a  careful 
eye  on  the  finances  while  young  Tinges  carried  on  the 
actual  press  work. 

In  April,  1775,  the  potential  war  became  an  actuality 
and  Ezra  Lunt  was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  his 
pastor  one  Sabbath  morning  soon  after  the  battle  on  Lex¬ 
ington  Green,  for  volunteers  to  form  a  company.  As  a 
reward  for  his  courage,  he  was  chosen  captain  and  he  had 
a  distinguished  service  at  Bunker  Hill,  on  Long  Island 
and  in  New  Jersey. 

Of  course  this  turn  of  events  necessitated  a  change  in 
Mr.  Lunt’s  plans.  He  sold  his  carriages,  horses  and  stable 
to  one  of  his  employes  and  his  interest  in  the  Essex 
Journal  to  a  young  Amesbury  schoolmaster,  one  John 
Mycall,^  a  colorful  figure.  The  change  in  the  name  of 
the  firm  came  in  August,  1775  when  Lunt  disappeared  to 
be  replaced  by  Mycall.  Mr.  Mycall  was  the  dominant 
member  of  Mycall  &  Tinges,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
He  was  an  Englishman  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
a  man  of  far-sighted  and  progressive  ideas.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  he  considered  the  publication  of  the  news¬ 
paper  or  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  which  came  from 
his  press  as  the  more  important.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  and  that  is  that  he  did  not  consider  Henry 
Walter  Tinges  important  to  his  business  and  about  the 
first  of  the  new  year,  1776,  Tinges  disappeared  from  the 
partnership  and  John  Mycall  carried  on  alone. 

His  first  act  was  to  change  the  name  of  the  paper  to 
The  Essex  Journal  or  New  Hampshire  Paclcet.  In  April, 
1776,  it  was  announced  that  the  subscription  price  of  the 
paper  would  be  eight  shillings  per  annum.  This  remained 
a  fairly  stable  price  for  the  paper  for  eight  years  when  it 
was  increased  to  eight  shillings,  twelve  pence.  About  a 
week  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Mycall  moved  his  publishing  office  to  a  location 
on  ^Merrimack  Street  a  little  below  Ferry  wharf.  There 
was  an  advantage  in  being  near  the  water  front  and  King 
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Street  was  too  far  removed  from  the  business  district  of 
the  town.  Besides  by  bein^  near  the  wharves  one  could 
tell  the  news  from  the  vessels  as  they  came  in.  Another 
reason  why  Mr.  Mycall  moved  from  King  Street,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  because  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  property. 

In  the  issue  of  April  12,  1776,  he  expressed  publicly 
his  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  him  on  the  night 
of  the  fire,  but  he  notes  in  an  K.B.  that  “.  .  .  some  things 
are  yet  missing  THAT  WERE  KOT  CONSUMED”  and 
he  would  “take  it  kindly  if  those  who  may  have  them  in 
possession  or  know  where  they  are  would  give  him  notice 
thereof.”  He  also  took  the  opportunity  to  “acquaint  those 
who  are  in  arrears  for  this  Paper  that  the  Balance  due  at 
this  time  would  be  very  acceptable  to  him.” 

In  the  meantime  there  was  threat  of  competition  from 
another  quarter.  Ezekiel  Russell  in  Salem  came  out  with 
the  first  number  of  the  Salem  Gazette  and  Newburyport 
and  Marblehead  Advertiser.  Bulkley  Emerson,  the  New- 
buryport  postmaster,  and  Thomas  Thompson,  tobacconist 
at  the  head  of  Long  Wharf  and  David  and  Joseph  Cutler 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Dish  were  receiving  subscriptions  for 
it,  but  perhaps  its  name  killed  it  for  it  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  in  Newbury  port.  People  were  too  much  attached 
to  ^Ir.  Mycall  and  his  paper. 

During  his  business  years  in  Newburyport,  John  My¬ 
call  printed  many  important  books  and  pamphlets.  One, 
a  sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Parsons 
on  March  5,  1774,  was  probably  the  first  pamphlet  printed 
in  Newburyport.  He  also  brought  out  a  new  edition  of 
the  “New  England  Primer,”  the  first  edition  of  “Pike’s 
Arithmetic”  and  an  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield.” 

As  the  war  progressed  it  became  increasingly  difficult 
for  Mr.  !Mycall  to  get  paper  and  this  is  noticeable  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  editions  in  the  fall  of  1775,  when  the  journal 
appeared  about  half  size. 

He  lived  in  what  was  later  known  as  the  old  Assembly 
House  on  Temple  Street  and  sometime  between  1784  and 
1794,  he  moved  his  newspaper  and  printing  plant  there. 
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Apparently  for  a  few  months  in  1784,  he  took  a  vacation 
from  his  journalistic  work  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
teaching  in  the  Xorth  Writing  School  for  writing  teachers 
were  in  great  demand.  He  could  take  things  a  bit  easier 
for  his  nephew  William  Hoyt  had  come  to  work  for  him 
and  in  his  capable  hands  Mr.  Mycall  left  his  duties  while 
he  took  over  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  for  a  brief  period. 
Hoyt’s  father  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  !^rycall  and  it  would 
have  been  an  excellent  arrangement  for  !^^ycall  to  have 
kept  him  but  the  young  man  had  a  lady  love  in  Salisbury, 
New  Hampshire,  and  there  he  apparently  decided  to  spend 
his  life.  So  he  left  his  uncle  and  went  thither,  where  he 
taught  school,  ran  a  store  and  prospered,  acquiring  the 
reputation  of  being  very  fond  of  money. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Mycall  decided  to  give  up  his  business  in 
Newbur>qiort  and  remove  to  Harvard,  ^lassachusetts, 
where  he  had  exchanged  a  printing  press  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  paraphernalia  for  a  house.  This  seemed  like  an 
unusual  thing  to  do  and  the  reason  may  have  been  that 
some  competition  had  come  into  Newburyport  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Edmund  !^[arch  Blunt^  of  Portsmouth  in  com])any  with 
Howard  Smith  Robinson,  publisher  of  the  Eastern  Star  of 
Hallowell,  Maine,  had  come  into  town  and  begun  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newspaper  which  they  called  the  Impartial 
Herald.  The  partnership  lasted  only  a  year  for  in  April, 
1794,  ^Ir.  Robinson  brought  out  the  first  number  of  the 
Morning  Star.  He  apparently  had  no  capital  for  the  next 
month  he  took  Benjamin  Tucker  into  business  with  him 
under  the  firm  name  of  Robinson  &  Tucker.  In  October, 
Mr.  Robinson  dropped  out  and  ^fr.  Tucker  was  the  sole 
owner  and  publisher. 

In  the  meantime,  ^Ir.  Blunt  had  not  been  idle  for  he 
had  taken  into  partnership  his  cousin  Angier  ^Farch®  of 
Portsmouth.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Blunt  & 
March  could  not  tolerate  another  newspaper  in  town  so 
they  had  to  buy  ^Ir.  Tucker’s  Morning  Star  in  I)eceml>er, 
1794.  But  they  were  not  to  lie  without  competition  long 
for  in  the  following  April.  1795.  William  Barrett  brought 
out  the  first  number  of  the  Political  Gazette.  This  was  a 
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weekly  and  lasted  until  October  27,  1797,  when  it  was 
united  with  the  Impartial  Herald.  Once  again  Blunt  & 
March  were  without  comiietition.  But  soon  after  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Impartial  Herald  and  the  Morning  Star, 
Mr.  Blunt  decided  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  his  lx)ok 
store  and  his  book  publishing  business  and  accordingly 
sold  his  interests  in  September,  1796  to  ^fr.  ^[arch  who 
continued  to  publish  the  Impartial  Herald  alone  for  a 
year.  It  was  in  September,  1796  that  ^Ir.  ^farch  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr,  Blunt  had  retired  from  the  firm  in  the 
following : 

The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  in  future  the 
Impartial  Herald  will  be  conducted  by  Angier  March,  the 
former  junior  editor,  with  whom  all  persons  indebted  for 
newspapers  and  advertisements  are  requested  to  settle. 

In  the  same  issue  he  addresses  the  public: 

Diffident  of  his  abilities  for  the  prosecution  of  so  arduous 
a  task,  the  editor  of  the  Impartial  Herald  dares  not  engage 
it  to  merit  the  public  approbation.  He  solicits  for  it  and 
himself  a  candid  indulgence. 

He  hopes  from  the  patrons  of  Science  and  friends  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Manufacturers,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  liberal 
ftssistsncG* 

The  Herald  will  be  “FREE,  OPEN  and  IMPARTIAL  but 
not  licentious. 

All  pieces  tending  to  promote  useful  knowledge,  or  encourage 
public  and  private  virtue  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  Editor  will  be  particularly  thankful  to  his  intelligent 
sea-faring  brethren  for  Foreign  news  and  Marine  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  prices  current  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  Foriegn 
ports  will  be  very  acceptable. 

The  readers  of  the  Herald  are  assured  that  to  procure  any 
information  which  may  contribute  to  their  interest  or  en¬ 
tertainment,  every  possible  exertion  will  be  made. 

The  Editor  presumes  his  advertising  friends  will  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  be  liberal  in  their  favors,  which  shall  re¬ 
ceive  punctual  attention.  The  price  of  the  Impartial 
Herald  has  heretofore  l)een  only  12s.  but  tlie  rise  of 
stock  and  work  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  presumed  none 
of  its  friends  will  object  to  its  being  rais’d  to  the  lowest 
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price  of  all  other  papers  of  the  same  size  which  is  Two  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents. 

After  the  1st  of  October,  therefore,  it  will  be  published  on 
the  following 

CONDITIONS 

1st  It  shall  be  printed  on  a  good  paper  of  a  demy  size; 
and  the  columns  will  be  enlarged. 

2d  To  be  delivered  in  Towii  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  Great  care  will  be  taken 
to  forward  papers  to  subscribers  out  of  town  by  early  and 
safe  conveyances. 

When  the  great  expence  attending  the  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  considered  the  Editor  conceives  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  remind  any  that  punctuality  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
support.  To  those  who  have  made  regular  payments,  the 
Editor  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligations;  and  hopes 
that  those  who  have  not  will  come  “and  do  likewise.”  Papers 
will,  as  usual,  be  delivered  by  Edmund  M.  Blunt  at  his 
Printing  Office  and  Book  Store,  Sign  of  the  Bible,  and  at 
the  Herald  Office  where  advertisements,  &c  will  be  received. 
Masters  of  vessels  and  others  bound  on  foreign  voyages  are 
requested  to  call  at  either  of  said  places  and  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  files  of  papers  GRATIS. 

Before  we  dispose  of  Mr.  Mycall  entirely  it  would  be 
well  to  note  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  newspapermen 
ever  to  come  to  Newburyport.  He  was  fair  and  honest 
and  withal  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.  A  quaint  story 
is  told  of  a  brief  experience  he  had  with  Sheriff  Philip 
Bagley  of  Newburyport  at  one  time.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Mycall  had  brought  to  Sheriff  Bagley’s  attention  many 
times  a  bill  still  owing  and  wffiich  Bagley  had  always 
promised  to  pa.y.  Finally,  in  desperation,  Mr.  Mycall 
went  to  the  sheriff  again. 

“Mr.  Mycall,  you  shall  have  your  money  tomorrow,  if 
I  am  alive,”  promised  Bagley.  “You  may  be  certain  that 
I  am  a  corpse  if  you  are  not  paid  in  full.” 

Mr.  Mycall  waited  for  the  morrow  to  pass  and  when 
it  did  without  w’ord  from  Mr.  Bagley,  he  concocted  a 
little  plan.  When  the  sheriff  received  his  paper  the  next 
day  he  saw  staring  him  in  the  face  his  own  obituary, 
which  was  full  of  praise  but  -which  ended  with  the  state- 
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ment,  “Alas,  Sheriff  Bagley  had  hut  one  grave  fault — he 
neglected  to  pay  the  printer.” 

Wild  with  rage  Bagley  ran  from  his  house  to  the  office 
of  the  Herald  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Mycall.  “What  do 
you  mean  by  saying  I  am  dead”  demanded  Bagley.  “Why, 
aren’t  you  ?”  replied  Mycall.  “I  have  your  own  word  for 
it  that  if  I  did  not  receive  my  money,  I  would  know  that 
you  were  dead,  and  as  I  did  not  get  it,  I  assumed  that 
you  were  no  longer  with  us.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Bagley  so  he  pulled  out  his 
wallet  and  paid  Mycall  in  full.  “Don’t  worry,  sheriff” 
said  Mycall,  “the  obituary  notice  appeared  only  in  your 
paper,  no  other  subscriber  saw  it.” 

^lycall  was  very  friendly  with  the  Beverend  William 
Bentley  of  Salem — the  same  Dr.  Bentley  who  kept  the 
famous  diary — and  often  entertained  him  at  his  house. 
Visiting  in  Xewburyport  in  September,  1790,  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  records,  “At  !Mycall’s  printing  office  I  saw  the  best 
furnished  office  I  had  ever  seen,  tho  the  preference  is  de¬ 
cidedly  given  in  favor  of  Thomas  of  Worcester  who  has 
lately  made  very  rich  additions  to  his  Types.”  “Thomas 
of  Worcester”  was,  of  course,  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  newspaper  in  Xewburyport. 

Mycall  evidently  was  a  man  of  courage  and  during  the 
smallpox  epidemic  in  Xewburyport  in  1796,  Dr.  Bentley 
records  that  Water  Street  in  Xewburyport  was  shut  off  by 
a  chain  and  that  the  editor  and  Mr.  Xathaniel  Carter  were 
the  only  persons  who  “had  the  courage  to  tarry  in  it.” 

In  1797,  Mr.  March  added  Mr.  Barrett,  formerly  of  the 
Political  Gazette  to  the  firm  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  Barrett  &  March.  In  October  of  that  year  the  name 
of  the  paper  was  changed  to  Xewburyport  Herald  and 
Country  Gazette.  Mr.  Barrett  did  not  stay  long,  however, 
and  in  December,  1797,  he  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  ^Earch, 
who  remained  the  sole  owner  and  publisher  until  August 
1801,  when  Ephraim  Williams  Allen®  of  Attleboro,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Jeremiah  Stiokney'^  of  Xewburyport, 
purchased  the  property  and  continued  it  for  a  year  under 
the  firm  name  of  Allen  &  Stickney. 
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A  short  time  before  Mr.  Blunt  left  the  partnership  with 
Mr.  March  the  office  of  the  ImjKirtial  Herald  was  removed 
to  State  Street,  as  it  had  come  to  be  known,  and  early  in 
1798,  the  paper  was  brought  out  twice  a  week. 

However,  let  us  get  on  to  the  year  1801.  Mr.  March 
has  moved  his  printing  office  to  the  north  corner  of  [Market 
Square  and  the  price  of  the  Herald  has  gone  up  to  $3  per 
year.  In  June,  1801  the  office  was  again  moved  to  the 
south  side  of  Market  Square,  opposite  Peabody  &  Water¬ 
man’s  store  where  it  remained  only  two  months  when  it 
was  again  moved  to  a  location  on  Middle  Street. 

On  August  4,  1801,  Mr.  March  announced  that: 

“it  being  incompatible  with  the  health  and  interest  of  the 
subscriber  to  continue  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  he 
has  transferred  the  property  and  editorial  duty  of  the  New- 
buryport  Herald  to  Messrs.  Allen  &  Stickney,  who 
will  doubtless  render  it  worthy  the  support  of  a  candid  pub¬ 
lic.  The  friends  of  the  late  editor  are  requested  to  continue 
their  patronage.  On  leaving  a  situation  at  once  honorable 
and  highly  responsible  though  far  from  being  lucrative,  the 
subscriber  cannot  forbear  expressions  of  gratitude  for  many 
unmerited  tokens  of  friendly  candor  and  benevolence.  In 
many  instances  differences  of  situation  prevents  any  return 
but  gratitude.  This  sentiment  will  expire  only  with  life. 
Those  persons  who  are  in  arrears  for  the  Paper  or  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  desired  to  make  immediate  payment ;  and  all 
having  accounts  open  are  desired  to  exhibit  them  for  settle¬ 
ment. 

As  the  year  1801  drew  to  a  close,  we  find  Allen  k  Stick¬ 
ney  the  sole  owners  of  the  Xewburyport  Herald  and  Coun¬ 
try  Gazette,  but  the  partnership  did  not  last  long.  [Mr. 
Stickney’s  health  was  precarious  and  in  the  issue  of  June 
15,  1802,  the  announcement  of  his  retirement  was  made. 

Owing  to  the  ill  state  of  health  under  which  Mr.  Stickney 
has  for  some  months  past  labored  and  still  not  recovering 
it  he  has  been  induced  to  suspend  the  fatigues  of  business 
and  for  that  purpose  has  concluded  to  dispose  of  his  share 
of  the  Xewburyport  Herald  to  [Mr.  John  Barnard  and  it  will 
in  future  be  conducted  under  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Barnard, .  .  . 

[Mr.  Barnard  was  a  printer  who  had  an  office  on  the 
north  side  of  [Market  Square.  He  had  not  had  much  news- 
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paper  experience  and  why  Mr,  Allen  wanted  him  is  not 
clear.  It  may  have  been  because  of  his  "ood  connections. 
He  was  related  to  the  various  clerjrymen  bearins:  this 
patronymic  and  may  have  had  some  money. 

But  he  did  not  last  long  for  in  July,  1803,  there  is  the 
announcement  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  firm.  In 
the  statement  to  the  public  he  says  that : 

.  .  .  not  finding  the  emoluments,  accruing  from  the  joint 
pursuit  of  the  business  .  .  .  commensurate  to  his  expectation, 
has  thought  proper  to  relinquish  the  whole  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Allen,  not  doubting  he  will  conduct  it  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  liberal  public  .  .  . 

Mr.  Allen  pays  tribute  to  his  late  partner’s  fidelity  and 
services,  but  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  not  enough  in  the 
business  to  pay  for  two  and  that  is  the  real  reason  for 
Mr.  Barnard’s  withdrawal.  He  goes  on  to  admonish  the 
delinquents  who  owe  the  Herald,  some  of  Avhom  have  not 
paid  a  cent  for  two  years.  That  seemed  to  be  a  common 
cause  of  complaint  among  the  newspaper  owners  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  job 
printing  business  which  usually  went  along  Avith  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  the  new’spaper.  many  of  them  could  not  have 
lasted  as  long  as  they  did.  ^fr.  Allen  was  evidently  a 
good  business  man. 

In  ^larch,  1803,  the  “Country  Gazette”  part  of  the 
newspaper  title  was  dropped  and  it  became  the  XcAvbury- 
port  Herald.  Under  the  title  The  Herald  was  the  little 
coujdet : 

“He  comes — the  Herald  of  a  noisy  world 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back” 

At  that  time  politics  Avas  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
A’crsation.  Party  feeling  Avas  very  strong  and  tense  and 
the  newspapers  played  it  up.  The  Herald  Avas  Federalist 
and  did  not  have  much  in  common  Avith  the  Democratic 
Kepublicans  or  the  Jeffersonians  as  the  folloAvers  of  the 
administration  AA^ere  called.  Three  years  before,  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  had  made  a  last  ditch  fight  in  an  effort  to  reelect 
^Ir.  Adams  and  had  failed.  IIoAveA’er,  they  Avere  still 
strong  in  the  local  political  fights.  XeAA'buryport  Avas  still 
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strongly  Federalist  although  some  of  the  better  known 
citizens  were  veering  over  to  the  “radical”  side.  The  edi¬ 
torials  were  bristling.  The  following  is  a  good  sample : 

The  Jacobins  (as  the  Jeffersonians  were  called)  have  for 
some  time  been  boasting  an  access  of  strength  and  they  now 
think  themselves  powerful  enough  to  assume  the  government 
of  this  town.  Look  about  and  see  who  they  are  and  then 
coolly  answer  yourselves  the  question.  Will  you  entrust  your 
municipal  interests  in  their  hands?  .  .  . 

The  opposition  papers  (the  Jacobin,  Democratic- 
Republicans,  etc.)  made  a  great  deal  of  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Carlton,  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Register,  for  libel  against 
Timothy  Pickering.  One  of  them,  editorially,  said: 

Republican  printers  can  be  prosecuted  for  the  most  trifling 
errors,  and  the  federal  printers  escape  with  impunity,  when 
every  column  of  their  papers  exhibit  a  libel  upon  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government. — But  the  day  of  retribution  will  come — 
sooner  or  later  justice  will  take  place  .  .  . 

Another  election  would  be  coming  along  in  the  fall  of 
1804,  and  it  was  considered  extremely  worthwhile  to  have 
one  or  two  Jacobin  newspapers  in  Xewburyport — papers 
that  would  interjiret  the  Jeffersonian  view)X)int. 

Such  a  paper  was  the  ^Merrimack  Gazette,  of  which 
Caleb  Cross  was  the  editor.  The  office  was  on  Middle 
Street  and  in  its  initial  number  ^Er.  Cross  states  that: 

The  political  complexion  of  this  paper  will  be  (as  stated  in 
the  prospectus)  decidedly  Republican  yet  it  is  not  intended 
to  debar  free  and  liberal  discussion  from  its  columns. 

This  is  evidently  the  paper  to  which  Reverend  Dr. 
Bentley  referred  in  his  diary,  “It  is  talked  of  to  open  an 
administration  Newspaper  at  Xewburyport.  Much  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  success  of  it  but  the  number  of  subscribers 
at  first  must  be  small.  An  attempt  to  play  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  had  produced  so  much  agitation  as  to  make  some  per¬ 
sons  hot  for  it.  The  Register  of  Salem  has  about  twenty 
subscribers  in  Xewbury  Port.” 

The  Merrimack  Gazette  lasted  only  a  year  (1803)  and 
was  purely  a  political  organ  during  its  existence.  It  was 
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vitriolic  and  wasn’t  much  of  a  loss  although  its  editor, 
Caleb  Cross,  was  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  would 
have  been  welcomed  on  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence. 

There  was  another  newspaper  that  sprung  up  in  1803, 
the  Xew  England  Repertory,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Park 
and  edited  by  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Allen’s  old  partner  on 
the  Herald.  The  first  number  came  out  July  6,  1803,  and 
it  moved  to  Boston  about  the  middle  of  January,  1804. 
There  was  some  talk  about  its  being  an  administration 
paper  but  Mr.  Park  in  the  first  number  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Federalist  and  there  is  little  in  the  news 
columns  to  substantiate  the  suggestion  that  it  is  Jacobin  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  Barnard  apparently  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Repertory  in  September,  1803  and  after  January, 
1804,  Mr.  Park  became  associated  with  his  brother  Andrew 
W.  Park  in  Boston.  This  paper  may  be  considered  the 
“ancestor”  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  edited  for  a 
time  by  Xathan  Hale. 

On  ^larch  26,  1804,  the  Political  Calendar,  a  weekly 
and  later  semi-weekly  made  its  appearance.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Caleb  Cross  formerly  of  the  Merrimack  Gazette 
and  therefore  was  strongly  Jeffersonian  in  politics.  The 
editor  was  Joshua  Lane,  who  only  remained  two  months 
for  he  disappears  in  May.  After  October,  1804  it  became 
the  Political  Calendar  and  Essex  Advertiser.  This  was 
only  a  political  organ  designed  to  aid  in  the  election  of 
1804  and  it  “petered  out”  the  following  June. 

The  Independent  Whig  was  another  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  that  flourished  for  about  a  year.  It  made  its 
initial  appearance  March  22,  1810,  published  by 

Nathaniel  Hill  Wright  and  it  lasted  until  May,  1811, 
just  before  the  disastrous  Newburyport  fire  of  that  year. 

It  ceased  publication  on  February  5,  1811  for  a  few 
weeks  when  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Wright  invaded  the 
sanctity  of  the  editorial  office  and  destroyed  types,  docu¬ 
ments  and  otherwise  caused  damage  amounting  to  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  Herald  carried  the  announcement 
of  the  vandalism  and  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  $100  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  culprits.  On  March  8,  1811,  the 
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paper  again  resumed  publication  as  a  weekly  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  May  2,  1811.  It  was  a  rather  rabid  Republi¬ 
can  sheet  although  it  claimed  to  be  independent.  It  made 
no  attempt  to  veil  its  hatred  of  Pickering  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Essex  Junto,”  and  we  are  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Editor  Wright  brought  his  misfortunes  upon 
himself.  A  little  more  than  a  week  before  the  raid  upon 
the  editorial  office,  the  following  advertisement  appeared: 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 
This  morning  at  9  o’clock  (price  25  cents) 

THE  PICKERONIAD; 

OR,  EXPLOITS  OF  FACTION: 

Celebrated  in  Mock-heroic-al,  Serio-comic-al, 
Hudibrastic-al  and  Quizzic-al  numbers 
Illustrated  with  Explanatorv  Notes 
BY  RALPHO  RISIBLE^  Esq. 

Poet-Laureat  to  their  Most  Dis-honourable  Honours, 

The  Grand  Knights  of  the  Most  Sublime 
Order  of  the  Essex  Junto,  &c 
Subscribers  are  requested  to  call  for  their  Books. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  base  satire  uf>on  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering  and  his  adherents,  and  did  not  help  Mr. 
Wright’s  popularity. 

In  the  June  25,  1811  issue  of  the  Essex  Register  of 
Salem,  Mr.  Wright  has  a  signed  statement  explaining  why 
the  Independent  Whig  had  ceased  to  publish.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  raid  of  February  5th  and  says  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  recapitulate  the  reasons.  “Let  it  suffice  to  say” 
he  says,  “that  honest  men  of  all  parties  reprobated  their 
cowardly  transaction  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.” 

“After  the  reestablishment  of  the  Whig,”  he  goes  on 
to  say  “no  opportunities  were  lost  by  the  political  enemies 
of  the  Editor  to  injure  him  in  his  profession  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Their  malice,  however,  fell  short  of  its  mark;  but 
what  the  violence  of  party  could  not  effect,  misfortune 
has  accomplished.  An  intense  application  to  business  had 
impaired  my  health  to  such  a  degree  that  I  had  become 
subject  to  frequent  epileptic  attacks.  In  my  last  illness, 
having  no  person  to  superintend  my  affairs,  and  being 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  my  reason,  the  paper  was  un- 
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avoidably  suspended.  When  I  bad  in  a  measure  recov¬ 
ered,  I  came  to  the  determination  of  disposing  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  conducting  the 
editorial  department.  This  arrangement  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  when  the  late  distressing  tire  frustrated  all  my 
hopes  and  blighted  the  fair  prospects  which  rose  in  per¬ 
spective  before  my  view.  In  justice  to  myself,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  observe  that  taking  advantage  of  my 
indisposition,  the  Exeter  CmstitutionaJist  in  the  true 
spirit  of  federal  exultation  announced  ‘the  death  of  the 
Whi-g/  alledging  as  the  cause  a  circumstance  which  I  now 
declare  to  be  a  base  and  injurious  falsehood.  But  that 
paper  like  an  attending  ghost  has  since  followed  the  Whig 
to  ‘the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.’ 

The  malice  of  my  enemies,  though  it  may  alienate  from 
me  some  of  those  who  have  professed  to  be  my  friends,  will 
never  disturb  my  repose.  I  have  received  no  favours  from 
them  and  I  ask  non.  (sic)  I  request  no  charity,  but  the 
charity  of  their  silence.  I  have  endeavoured  by  honest  in¬ 
dustry  to  support  my  family.  If  I  have  failed  in  the 
attempt  let  it  not  be  uncharitably  attributed  to  want  of 
exertion  but  to  the  real  cause — misfortune.” 

Following  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Herald 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  non-competition  for  several  years. 
^Ir.  Stickney  had  retired  because  of  ill  health  and  Mr. 
Barnard  who  followed  him  likewise  went  his  own  way,  not, 
however,  for  reasons  of  health  but  because  the  profits  were 
not  great  enough  to  support  two.  This  left  the  paper  in 
the  hands  of  Ephraim  Williams  Allen,  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Stickney.  He  had  come  from  Attleboro  and  had 
married  Dorothy  Stickney.  She  was  well  connected  and 
had  three  other  sisters,  ^fary,  wife  of  Captain  Jeremiah 
Young;  Judith,  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac  Stone  and  Eunice, 
wife  of  Closes  Brown;  and  also  besides  Jeremiah  Stick¬ 
ney  another  brother  David  Stickney,  who  had  married 
Captain  Peter  LeBreton’s  daughter.  Mr.  Allen  was  an 
outstanding  newspaperman  and  editor  and  two  of  his 
sons  made  their  marks  in  the  journalistic  world,  the  eldest 
William  Stickney  Allen,  one-time  editor  of  the  Xewbury- 
port  Herald  and  later  of  the  St.  Louis  Repuhlican  and  St. 
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Louis  Gazette  and  Jeremiah  Stickney  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Kewburyport  Daily  Herald  and  also  of  the  St.  Louis 
Gazette  which  he  established  and  the  Boston  Traveler. 

The  disastrous  Xewburyport  fire  of  1811,  caused  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  Herald  plant  and  Mr.  Allen  was 
forced  to  take  quarters  first  in  the  second  floor  chambers 
of  Moses  Brown’s  store  on  Merrimack  Street  just  above 
the  bottom  of  Green  Street.  He  bought  a  new  press  and 
by  December  17th  he  was  in  chambers  over  Xo.  15  Corn- 
hill  with  the  entrance  at  the  north  end  of  the  building. 
About  two  weeks  later  he  had  moved  to  16  State  Street 
at  the  Sign  of  Franklin’s  Head. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1805,  when  Mr. 
Allen’s  brother,  William  Brown  Allen  edited  the  Herald, 
while  its  regular  editor  was  recovering  from  illness,  the 
latter  was  the  sole  editor  and  owner  and  it  was  largely 
during  this  time  that  the  Herald  built  up  its  enviable  re¬ 
putation,  as  a  fair-minded  and  reliable  newspaper. 

Xot  since  the  days  when  Edmund  !March  Blunt  used 
his  great  talents  in  building  up  the  paper  had  there  been 
such  a  popular  and  brilliant  newspaperman  in  a  ixvsition 
of  such  trust  and  honor  in  Xewburyport. 

There  wasn’t  much  opposition  to  the  Herald  until  1824, 
when  the  presidential  election  brought  politics  again  to 
the  fore.  Heman  Ladd  of  Exeter,  came  down  to  Xew¬ 
buryport  and  opened  an  office  and  printing  establishment 
at  11  State  Street  in  ^fay,  1824  and  later  moved  to  11 
Cornhill.  He  called  his  paper  the  Northern  Chronicler 
and  it  didn’t  do  much  harm.  The  next  year  Isaac  Knapp, 
3rd..®  took  over  !^^r.  Ladd’s  old  location  at  11  Cornhill  and 
brought  out  the  first  niimber  of  the  Essex  Courant.  His 
office  was  opposite  the  Phoenix  Building  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  cost  was  $2  per  year. 

He  said  in  his  announcement  that : 

This  paper  circulates  for  the  most  part  among  those  who 
take  no  other  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  let  nothing  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  giving  a  full  account  as  practicable  of  the  news 
of  the  week.  Mere  speculation  therefore  and  writings  for 
the  possible  purpose  of  amusement  must  give  place  to  matter 
of  a  more  substantial  character. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUSE 
18?3  -  1888 

Editor  and  ovvn»'r  of  thp  N*=-wburyport  Hprald 
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The  first  number  of  Knapp’s  Essex  Courant  came  out 
in  June,  1825,  and  supported  the  Republican  candidates 
for  office.  Before  he  finished  his  journalistic  career  he 
became  a  partner  of  a  youn<>:  man  with  radical  ideas,  who 
had  begun  his  career  on  the  old  Herald  years  before — • 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  In  March,  1826,  Knapp  sold 
all  his  right  and  title  to  Garrison,  who  promptly  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  the  Free  Press,  at  24  State 
Street  and  later  at  2  South  Row,  Market  Square. 

Garrison,  of  course,  knew  not  what  a  stir  he  was  to 
cause  within  the  next  few  years  when  he  took  his  great 
talents  to  Boston  and  began  the  publication  of  The  Libera¬ 
tor. 

The  Free  Press  bore  the  motto,  “Our  Country — Our 
M’hole  Country — and  nothing  but  Our  Country”  and  in 
the  issue  of  June  8,  1826,  there  appears  a  poem  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  believed  to  be  Whittier’s  first  pub¬ 
lished  poem.  Mr.  Garrison  sold  his  paper  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December,  1826,  to  John  H.  Harris,  who  discon¬ 
tinued  it. 

The  Advertiser  appeared  sometime  in  1831,  and  had  a 
short  life  for  it  was  sold  the  following  year  to  D.  W. 
O’Brien  and  Hiram  Tozer.  At  that  time  the  office  was 
at  GYj  State  Street,  nearly  opposite  Middle  Street.  It 
became  more  or  less  of  a  political  sheet  and  supported 
Henrv  Clay  in  the  campaign  of  1832. 

The  following  year  the  People’s  Advocate  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Gazette  made  an  appearance  with  B.  E.  Hale  as  editor. 
About  this  time,  also,  came  the  Statesman,  Joseph  Gleason, 
Jr.,  editor.  This  was  published  in  Blunt’s  Building  on 
State  Street,  ^londays  and  Thursdays.  In  1842,  the  ^ler- 
rimac  Journal,  a  Democratic  paper,  published  at  13  Corn- 
hill  by  A.  C.  Radcliffe.  came  out  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  mornings.  Xone  of  them  was  successful  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  Herald  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  real  com¬ 
petition  for  many  years  to  come. 

About  the  year  1844-5,  the  name  of  Huse  began  to 
become  evident  in  Xewburyport  journalism.  William  H. 
Huse,®  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  in  company  with 
Joseph  H.  W.  Bragdon  and  Alfred  ^1.  Berry  organized 
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a  newspaper  which  they  called  the  Xewburyport  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1845.  It  was 
a  semi-weekly  and  was  printed  at  13  Cornhill  on  October 
7th  of  that  year.  The  firm  was  dissolved  January  1,  1847, 
but  Messrs.  Huse  and  Bragdon  continued  the  publication 
of  the  paper  until  July  10,  1849,  when  it  appeared  as  a 
daily  evening  paper. 

Two  weeks  later,  another  paper  appeared,  this  time  it 
was  the  Daily  Evening  Union,  published  for  the  first  time 
July  23,  1849  under  the  firm  name  of  Xason,  Bragdon  & 
Co.  The  members  of  the  firm  were  William  H.  Huse, 
Charles  Xason,  Joseph  H.  Bragdon  and  James  C.  Pea¬ 
body.  In  Xovember  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Huse 
&  Bragdon  and  some  time  later  to  Huse  &  Xason.  Before 
June  1,  1852,  all  of  Mr.  Huse’s  partners  had  withdrawn 
leaving  him  the  sole  possessor  and  on  January  1,  1854,  he 
merged  it  with  the  Xewburyport  Herald. 

Late  in  January,  of  that  same  year,  Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith, 
a  well-known  Xewburyport  literary  light  and  author  of 
a  history  of  the  town,  became  editor  of  a  newspaper  called 
the  Saturday  Evening  Union  and  Weekly  Family  Visitor. 
Mr.  Huse  was  the  financial  “angel”  of  the  paper  and  the 
following  year  the  name  was  changed  to  Saturday  Evening 
Union  and  Essex  North  Record.  It  lasted  another  year 
when  it  was  merged  with  the  Herald. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore  of 
Indian  Hill,  West  Xewbury,  well  known  journalist  of 
national  scope,  published  a  little  paper  called  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sentinel  and  Essex  Xorth  Record. 

In  1879,  the  first  number  of  the  Semi-Weekly  Germ 
appeared  with  Michael  C.  Teel  as  the  publisher  at  4  Merri¬ 
mack  street.  The  name  was  changed  three  years  later  to 
the  Xewburyport  Daily  Germ  with  Michael  C.  Teel  and 
Edwin  L.  Teel  as  the  publishers  under  the  title  of 
M.  C.  Teel  &  Son.  On  January  26,  1887,  it  was  sold  to 
Fred  E.  Smith,  who  brought  out  six  days  later  the 
first  number  of  the  Xewburyport  Daily  News.  James 
H.  Higgins  became  financially  interested  in  the  paper  in 
the  following  May  and  the  Xews  Publishing  Company 
was  formed. 


NATHAN  NOYES  WITHINGTCN 
18?8  -  1914 

Editoi  of  tht?  N#*Aburypoft  Hfrald 
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In  March  1890,  another  paper  called  the  Saturday 
Night  was  published  by  George  J.  L.  Colby.^®  Two  years 
later  this  became  the  Xewburyport  Item,  with  Albert  F. 
Hunt  as  manager. 

Between  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  dawn  of 
twentieth  century-,  several  small  newspapers  flourished  for 
a  short  period.  The  Xewburyport  Star  was  a  weekly  and 
was  published  from  January  ll  to  April  29,  1865,  by  R. 
D.  and  Thomas  S.  Pratt  at  the  office  on  the  corner  of 
State  and  Middle  Streets. 

Mr.  Colby,  who  later  brought  out  the  Saturday  Night 
put  the  Merrimae  Valley  Visitor  on  the  street  in  1872. 
Colby,  Coombs  &  Co.  published  this  paper  until  January, 
1887.  Albert  F.  Hunt,  later  of  the  Item  published 
the  Advocate,  a  weekly,  for  a  few  months  in  1875,  and 
from  October,  1878  to  March  1879,  Lothrop  With- 
ington  published  and  edited  the  Ocean  Wave.  Mr.  With- 
ington  was  a  son  of  Nathan  Noyes  Withington,^^  who 
held  various  editorial  positions  on  the  old  Newburyport 
Herald,  and  became  internationally  known  as  a  genealo¬ 
gist,  spending  many  years  in  London.  He  perished  on  the 
Lusitania  during  the  first  World  War,  the  victim  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  submarine. 

His  father,  the  elder  !Mr.  Withington  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  figure  in  Newburyport.  He  was  a  son  of  the  old  min¬ 
ister,  the  Reverend  Leonard  Withington,  and  in  his  later 
years  wrote  editorials  for  the  Herald  of  which  at  that  time 
his  grandson,  Leonard  Withington  was  managing  editor. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  writer’s  particular  duties  to  trans¬ 
late  Mr.  Withington’s  editorial  for  that  was  what  it  really 
meant.  The  old  gentleman  would  write  them  on  small 
white  cards  or  pieces  of  paper  in  a  very  fine  script  so 
fine  and  small  that  it  required  the  assistance  of  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass  to  read  it.  At  first  it  would  look  as  though  the 
entire  editorial  would  be  brief,  but  it  was  amazing  how 
much  Mr.  Withington  would  contrive  to  get  on  one  small 
card. 

The  Withingtons  were  a  literary-minded  family  and 
several  of  them  were  connected  with  newspapers.  Arthur 
Withington,  brother  of  Lothrop,  was  associated  with  Ed- 
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ward  A.  Iluse,  George  O.  Atkinson,  Walter  S.  Pearson 
and  J.  Hermann  Carver  in  publishing  the  Daily  Standard 
from  January,  1891  to  June,  1892.  Edw'ard  A.  Huse  was 
a  son  of  William  H.  Huse,  publisher  of  the  Herald,  and 
from  tho  first  appearance  of  William  H.  Huse  in  the 
Newburvport  journalistic  world  the  family  maintained 
its  ]K)sition  for  many  years.  Like  the  Allens  and  Stick- 
ne^'s  the  Huses  had  no  journalistic  tradition,  yet  they 
seemed  to  take  to  that  particular  field  like  the  proverbial 
duck  to  water.  Mr.  Huse  was  a  very  able  man  of  keen 
insight,  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  his  native  community 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1888.  It  was  almost  tragic  that  he  lived  only  two 
months  afterwards  and  died  universally  lamented.  His 
son  Arthur  L.  Huse  w'as  for  a  long  time  connected  with 
the  old  Herald  and  in  the  last  days  of  that  famous  paper 
he  conducted  the  “Pot-Pourri”  column,  as  it  was  called, 
a  collection  of  interesting  news  items  of  varying  sorts, 
that  made  interesting  reading. 

Purely  political  newspapers  were  not  common  in  Ifew- 
buryport,  although  there  were  a  few,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of  the  last  ones  w^as  the 
Sun,  a  Democratic  new’spaper  published  daily  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1876,  when  General  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  was  battling  Senator  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  the 
presidency.  The  Sun  w’as  strongly  pro-Tilden  and  was 
published  by  Eliphalet  Griffin,  and  others. 

Another  political  newspaper  of  an  earlier  day  was  the 
Courant  published  by  Greenleaf  Clarke,  who  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Herald  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
While  he  published  the  Courant  he  shared  the  favor  of 
Caleb  Cushing  who  often  wrote  for  the  paper  and  who  at 
one  time  edited  the  Herald  for  a  brief  period.  George 
Lunt  also  contributed  poetry  to  the  Courant.  Later  the 
pa|)er  passed  out  of  existence  and  !^^r.  Clarke  went  to  the 
Boston  Transcript  and  was  on  that  staff  for  thirty  years. 
In  1896,  he  addressed  the  Franklin  Typographical  Society 
on  “Printers  of  Old  Days.” 

Now  that  we  have  review'ed  the  short  careers  of  most 
of  the  small  newspapers,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Herald, 
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which  for  many  years  was  the  family  paper  in  the  old 
town. 

Previous  to  October  1,  1832,  Ephraim  W.  Allen  was 
still  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald.  His  health,  how¬ 
ever,  was  far  from  "ood  and  on  the  above  date  his  son 
William  Stickney  Allen  took  over  as  publisher.  The 
usual  notice  appeared  signed  by  E.  W.  Allen  in  the  issue 
of  October  1.  On  December  15,  1832,  Joseph  Brown 
!Morss  joined  the  company  and  for  six  months  continued 
the  Daily  Herald.  On  February  1,  1833,  he  announced 
that  owing  to  financial  reasons  he  would  be  obliged  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  daily  paper  and  print  only  twice  a  week.  He 
promised,  however,  to  return  to  the  daily  as  soon  as 
finances  permitted.  On  June  2,  1834,  Mr.  Allen  an¬ 
nounced  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  Joseph  B.  Morss 
and  William  H.  Brewster,  and  the  following  day  this 
notice  appeared: 

The  Xewburyport  Herald  establishment,  which  has  been  the 
property  of  the  subscriber  since  Oct.  1st  1832,  was  on  the 
2nd  instant  transferred  to  Messrs.  Joseph  B.  Morss  and  Wm. 
H.  Brewster.  The  change  now  announced,  though  decided 
by  views  of  personal  convenience,  will  no  doubt  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  paper,  which  is  placed  in  such  hands  as  will 
add  to  its  respectability  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Morss  has  long  been  employed  in  this  office,  and  has 
rendered  the  most  useful,  faithful  and  satisfactory  services. 
To  many  persons,  in  this  community,  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  any  further  recommendation  of  his 
character  for  intelligence  and  uprightness  would  be  superflu¬ 
ous.  It  is  enough  to  add  that  the  talents,  integrity  and 
amiable  disposition  of  Mr.  M.  are  sufficient  guarantees  to  the 
public  that  their  encouragement  of  his  exertions  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

Of  Mr.  Brewster,  I  have  known  nothing  personally  until 
within  a  few  weeks;  but  from  the  results  of  my  inquiries, 
am  satisfied  that  he  too  is  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  this 
community.  He  is  a  practical  printer,  and,  having  had  the 
best  opportunities,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  business 
in  all  its  various  branches.  Mr.  Brewster  has  superintended 
one  of  the  largest  printing  establishments  in  Boston  for  some 
time  past;  and  will,  no  doubt,  with  suitable  encouragement, 
make  every  desirable  improvement  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
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ment  of  the  paper.  To  those  who  have  occasion  to  employ 
a  printer,  either  on  book  or  job  work,  and  have  regard  to 
neatness  in  the  execution,  he  is  able  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  cooperation  of  both  gentlemen  will  doubtless  render 
the  Herald  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  make  it  in  all  respects, 
creditable  to  the  character  of  the  town  and  highly  acceptable 
to  its  numerous  and  intelligent  subscribers. 

Wm.  S.  Allen 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  William  H.  Brewster, 
whom  Mr.  Allen  did  not  know  particularly  well  in  1832, 
became  his  brother-in-law  five  years  later  when  he  married 
Mary  Young  Allen.  He  was  one  of  the  Portsmouth  Brew¬ 
sters. 

Mr.  Morss  was  at  that  time,  1832,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four  years.  Eight  years  later  he  married  Martha 
Hall  Boardman,  sister  of  Hon.  Isaac  H.  Boardman,  one¬ 
time  Mayor  of  Xewburyport. 

Morss  and  Brewster  continued  together  for  many  years 
at  9  Cornhill.  Meanwhile,  the  paper  prospered.  But,  it 
never  had  a  greater  leadership  than  it  enjoyed  under  the 
old  editor,  Ephraim  W.  Allen. 

On  !March  8,  1846,  !Mr.  Allen  died.  He  was  only  sixty- 
six,  but  he  had  had  a  full  life. 

Mr.  Allen  was  the  conductor  of  the  Herald  for  thirty  years, 
interrupted  only  by  one  or  two  brief  intervals.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  energy  and  industry  and  in  the  days  of  his 
early  career,  was  the  printer,  the  editor  and  carrier  of  his 
paper.  In  those  times,  the  communication  with  Boston  was 
so  slow  that  not  infrequently  when  important  events  were 
pending,  Mr.  Allen  would  prepare  his  paper  for  press  on  the 
day  previous  to  its  publication  and  then  proceed  on  horse¬ 
back  to  Boston,  return  with  what  news  was  to  be  found  there 
put  it  in  type,  work  off  the  sheets  with  his  own  hand,  and 
then  distribute  them  himself  to  his  subscribers.  Such  devo¬ 
tion  and  industry  in  any  other  pursuit  would  have  been  re¬ 
warded  with  an  ample  fortune,  but  in  a  vocation  which  if 
rightly  conducted  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  arduous 
in  the  communitj',  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  inadequately 
appreciated  and  poorly  rewarded,  he  found  himself  when  he 
surrendered  the  Herald  to  the  present  proprietors  twelve 
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years  ago  in  the  possession  of  a  very  moderate  competency, 
as  the  hard  earnings  and  prudent  savings  of  thirty  years  of 
untiring  toil. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Allen  would  be  embraced  in  the 
history  of  the  town  for  a  long  period  during  its  most  prosper¬ 
ous  as  well  as  its  most  adverse  days,  and  the  historian  would 
find  his  name  so  blended  and  identified  with  that  of  the  town 
that  he  would  seek  in  vain  to  separate  them.  He  made  no 
pretension  to  great  talents  and  was  unambitious  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  seeking  only  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him.  Mr.  Allen  enjoyed  highly  the  pleasures  of 
social  and  domestic  life,  was  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  a 
kind  neighbor,  warm-hearted  friend  and  pleasant  and  affable 
companion  and  devoted  himself  as  ardently  to  the  welfare 
of  his  family  and  friends  as  to  the  prosecution  of  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

On  leaving  the  Herald  Mr.  Allen  made  a  temporary  so¬ 
journ  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  three  of  his  sons  are 
settled,  but  afterwards  returned,  and  on  the  accession  of  the 
Whig  administration  received  an  appointment  in  the  Xew- 
huryport  Custom  House  but  on  the  assumption  of  power  by 
the  present  administration  in  order  to  save  the  new  collector 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  censures  of  partizans  for  retaining 
a  political  opponent  in  office  and  on  the  other  from  the  regret 
of  rejecting  an  old  friend  and  contemporary  with  characteris¬ 
tic  good  feeling,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  office. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Allen  was 
directed  to  religious  matters  in  which  he  engaged  with  the 
same  steady  and  unwavering  zeal  for  which  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  and  soon  after  connected  himself  with  the  church  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dimmick,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a 
respected  and  useful  member. 

Morss  and  Erew’ster  continued  the  sole  proprietors  of 
the  Herald  until  January  3,  1854,  when  "William  H.  Huse, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Evening  Union  was  taken  into  the 
partnership  and  his  paper  merged  with  the  Herald. 

From  that  time  on  until  February  1,  1887,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  Herald  was  the  undisputed  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Newburyport  journalistic  field.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  was  no  competition — from  time  to  time  a 
small  paper  would  spring  up  and  either  go  out  of  business 
for  financial  reasons  or  for  lack  of  subscriptions. 
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The  year  1887  saw  the  advent  of  the  Xewbur\-port 
News,  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Fred  E.  Smith 
and  James  H.  Higgins  and  it  was  a  matter  of  time 
only  when  the  new  paper  would  increase  in  strength  and 
numbers  to  such  a  point  that  it  would  prove  a  real  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  old  Herald.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  connected  with  the  Herald.  Many  of  the  old 
families  of  !Xewburvport  and  Xewbuiy'  read  their  Herald 
religiously.  There  was  a  galaxy  of  good  writers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Herald,  even  from  its  earliest  days,  w'hen 
Isaiah  Thomas  came  into  Xewburyport  to  look  over  the 
field  and  was  succeeded  by  John  ^lycall,  Edmund  !March 
Blunt,  a  master  genius,  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  Joseph  B. 
!Morss,  George  J.  L.  Colby,  William  H.  lluse,  Arthur  L. 
Iluse  and  the  Withingtons.  It  was  considered  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  have  served  an  apjirenticeship  on  the  old 
paper  and  when  it  breathed  its  last  in  October,  1915,  there 
was  a  genuine  sigh  of  regret  in  many  families  where  the 
Herald  was  a  household  word. 

On  January  3,  1854,  the  paper  appeared  with  Morss, 
Brewster  and  Huse  as  the  publishers  and  Joseph  B.  ^lorss 
and  George  J.  L.  Colby  as  the  editors.  On  December  31, 
1855,  Morss,  Brewster  and  Huse  appeared  for  the  last 
time  as  the  publishers.  The  following  day  the  paper  came 
out  with  William  II.  Huse  &  Co.,  as  the  publishers. 

There  was  a  statement  signed  by  Messrs.  Morss  and 
Brewster  announcing  the  formation  of  the  new  company. 
George  J.  L.  Colby  would  remain  as  editor,  Benjamin  F. 
Carter  would  assist  in  the  financial  management  and  John 
Q.  A.  Stone  would  superintend  the  printing  and  job  press. 

It  was  rather  a  nostalgic  message.  “Since  the  Herald 
has  been  our  charge,”  they  said,  “the  children  of  many 
families  to  which  it  has  been  a  constant  visitant  have 
grown  up  into  men  and  women,  and  in  numerous  instances 
have  come  forward  voluntarily  to  inform  us  of  their  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  paper  exerted  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  them  and  they  recur  with  pleasant  memories  to  the 
reading  of  its  columns  in  early  life.”  One  young  man 
wrote  in  not  long  before  that  and  said,  “The  Herald  is 
associated  with  the  thoughts  of  my  .youngest  days.  I  can 
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truly  say  that  many  of  its  true  and  noble  lessons  have 
not  been  to  me  as  a  single  reader  inculcated  in  vain.” 

At  that  time  the  Herald  was  located  at  42  State  Street 
and  there  it  remained  for  many  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  influence  that  Mr.  Morss 
had  on  the  readers  of  the  Herald.  And  it  was  not  only  a 
friendly  gesture,  but  one  particularly  worthwhile  that  he 
was  retained  as  an  ‘^editor-emeritus.”  “The  senior  editor” 
says  the  announcement,  “who  has  been  in  the  office  from 
his  early  boyhood,  having  entered  it  as  an  apprentice  in 
1824  and  within  a  few  weeks  had  the  exclusive  charge  of 
the  commercial  and  marine  department  given  into  his 
hands,  cannot  at  this  time  write  his  valedictory  as  a  part 
of  the  arrangement  now  consummated  is  that  he  shall  give 
to  the  responsible  editor  such  assistance  as  may  be  desired 
and  his  leisure  hours  may  enable  him  to  perform.” 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  through  the  old  Herald  edi¬ 
tions  of  those  days,  and  to  realize  with  what  pride  the  old- 
time  editors  gave  the  startling  news  events  of  the  world 
to  their  readers.  The  formal  make-up  of  the  newspaper 
was  a  little  different  then  than  now,  but  the  public  got 
the  news  nevertheless.  Witness  the  edition  of  !N^ovember 
7,  1861: 

BY  TELEGBAPH 
To  The  Newburvport  Herald 
THE  PEESTDENTIAL  ELECTION  SETTLED 
LINCOLN  ELECTED 
Bv 

AN  OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY 

And  less  than  four  years  later: 

APPALLING  CIRCUMSTANCE 
THE 

PRESIDENT  DEAD! 

ESCAPE  OF  THE  MURDERER 
ATTEMPT  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  SEC- 
RETARA"  SEWARD 

J.  WILKES  BOOTH,  THE  ACTOR,  THE  ASSASSIN 

Those  were  the  news  sensations  of  the  day ;  the  startling 
information  that  gripped  the  souls  of  men  and  women  and 
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whetted  their  interest  in  the  press.  It  was  a  far  cry  to 
the  yellow  journalism  that  was  rampant  thirty  years  later, 
yet  it  served  its  purpose  in  a  more  dignified  manner. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the  Herald  from  1855  to 
1889.  Caleb  B.  Iluse  and  George  Wood  were  taken  into 
the  firm  of  William  H.  Huse  &  Co.  in  1859,  and  John 
Coombs  in  1862,  and  Arthur  L.  Huse  in  1871.  Caleb  B. 
Huse  was  a  brother  of  William  H.  Huse  and  Arthur  L. 
Huse  was  a  son. 

On  September  16,  1883,  Joseph  B.  Morss,  the  old  editor 
of  the  Herald  died  very  suddenly,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a 
son  of  Clark  and  Susanna  (Brown)  Morss  and  a  great 
grandson  of  Oliver  Clarke,  a  well  known  innkeeper  in 
Hewbury  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  had  had  a  long  and  active  career  on  the  Herald  and 
following  a  short  period  as  editor  “emeritus”  he  became 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Traveler  and 
also  of  the  Boston  Courier.  And  then  he  retired  actively 
from  journalistic  duties  and  devoted  himself  to  business. 
He  had  served  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1838,  1839  and 
1840,  and  was  again  sent  to  Boston  in  1874.  He  served 
as  an  Alderman  in  Xewburyport  in  1872  and  1873  and 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Hewburvport  Public  Library  and  of 
the  Putnam  Free  School.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Ocean,  Masconomet  and  Bartlet  Mills,  president 
of  the  Xewburyport  Water  Company  and  of  the  Xew- 
buryport  and  Amesburv  Horse  Railroad  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  French  &  Hortan,  shipping  agents 
and  a  partner  of  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  H.  Boardman 
and  Capt.  Henry  Cook. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  William  H.  Huse,  the  com¬ 
pany  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  pending  its  sale, 
to  Frederic  H.  Hills  and  Benjamin  A.  Appleton,  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Xewburyport  Herald  Company 
and  on  December  2.  1889,  William  H.  Huse  &  Co, 
appeared  for  the  last  time. 

The  ownership  of  the  Herald  remained  in  pretty  much 
the  same  hands  until  January  11,  1909,  when  Benjamin 
A,  Appleton  sold  it  to  Charles  Wayland  Towne,  a  Boston 
newspaperman. 
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Mr.  Towne  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Towne, 
a  native  of  Danvers  and  pastor  in  various  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  churches,  and  graduated  from  Brown 
University,  following  which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Timies  and  the  Boston  Herald.  He  was  a  man 
of  dynamic  personality  and  two  years  before  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  Leader  (April,  1907),  which  bore  on  the  mast¬ 
head  the  slogan: 

‘‘The  first  to  show  an  open  mind 
The  last  to  have  an  axe  to  grind” 

J.  Frederick  Cole  was  the  city  editor  and  Frederic  W. 
Parsons  the  business  manager  of  this  sheet,  which,  while 
it  bore  a  considerable  contrast  to  the  staid  old  Herald,  had 
made  friends  and  undeniably  had  readers  in  the  old  town. 

When  Mr.  Towne  purchased  the  Newburyport  Herald 
Company,  he  naturally  merged  the  two  papers.  Mr. 
Towne  became  the  president ;  IMoses  Brown,  business 
manager  and  Nathan  Noyes  Withington  and  Arthur  L. 
Huse,  editors.  Mr.  Towne  retained  his  interest  in  the 
Herald  until  February  19,  1912  when  he  sold  his  share 
to  Laurence  P.  Dodge,  Leonard  Withington,  Henry  Bailey 
Little  and  others.  Mr.  Little  became  the  president  of  the 
Herald  Publishing  Company,  !Mr.  Dodge,  treasurer  and 
Mr.  Withington,  clerk.  Under  the  new  arrangement, 
Leonard  Withington  was  the  managing  editor;  his  grand¬ 
father,  Nathan  N.  Withington,  contributing  editor  and 
Frederic  W.  Parsons  city  editor. 

^Meanwhile,  before  we  go  on  at  too  great  speed  with 
the  story  of  the  newspapers,  let  us  record  the  death  on 
November  30,  1890  of  George  J.  L.  Colby,  editor  of  the 
Herald  from  1854  until  1872,  and  publisher  of  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  Yisitor  from  about  1872  until  1885. 

^Ir.  Colby  was  a  native  of  Newbury  where  he  was  born 
January  12,  1810,  a  son  of  Joseph  Lunt  Colby.  His 
father  wanted  to  apprentice  him  to  a  trade,  but  soon  saw 
that  he  had  a  fondness  for  literature,  so  decided  to  send 
him  to  college.  He  attended  the  Maine  Weslyan  Seminarv 
and  later  Weslyan  University  at  !^^iddletown.  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  after  leaving  school  journeyed  to  Lowell  where 
he  started  a  small  paper  in  1839.  He  was  then  twenty 
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years  of  age.  Three  years  later  he  was  in  Amesbury 
where  he  established  an  anti-slavery  paper.  But  they 
were  doomed  to  failure,  first  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
second  because  of  lack  of  anti-slavery  s^unpathy.  While 
in  Amesbury  he  did  get  help  from  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier,  whose  views  on  slavery  were  well-known,  but  the 
latter  as  did  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  felt  that  young 
Colby  could  put  to  better  use  his  undenied  talent  on  a 
large  and  firmly  established  paper.  And  so  Mr.  Colby 
joined  forces  with  William  H.  Huse  in  founding  the 
Daily  Evening  Union,  and  followed  him  into  the  Herald. 
!Mr.  Colby  retained  his  position  in  the  Herald  until  1872. 
He  never  lost  interest  in  journalism,  but  he  desired  greater 
freedom  and  so  relinquished  his  honored  ix>st.  He  could 
not,  however,  resist  temptation  to  publish  a  newspaper  and 
as  late  as  March,  1890,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  started 
the  Saturday  Night,  the  sire  of  the  well-remembered  but 
not  greatly  beloved  Xewburyport  Item. 

Let  us  get  on  to  January  11,  1909.  On  this  date  there 
appeared  in  the  Xewburvport  Morning  Herald  (which 
was  the  title  then  used)  a  notice  that. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Newburvport  Morning  Herald  Mr. 
B.  A.  Appleton  who  has  been  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
retires  from  that  position,  those  duties  being  assumed  by 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Towne,  who  has  purchased  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Appleton  will  still  make  his  residence  in  this  city  but 
will  give  more  of  his  time  ...  to  Boston  newspaper  work. 

N.  N.  Withington,  the  well-beloved  dean  of  Newburyport 
newspaperdom,  will  contribute  editorials,  as  will  Arthur  L. 
Huse,  for  j’ears  the  brilliant  contributor  to  the  Herald’s 
columns,  and  the  son  of  the  long  time  proprietor.  These  two 
gentlemen,  both  veterans,  will  do  much  to  restore  the  Herald 
to  its  pristine  dignity  and  influence. 

William  C.  Coffin,  for  twenty-seven  years  with  the  Herald, 
has  a  record  of  faithfulness  and  efficient  service  that  insures 
complete  success  in  the  city  department. 

It  is  not  intended  to  change  the  personality  or  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  Herald  or  Leader,  the  excellent  staff  of  both  papers 
being  retained. 

Xathan  X.  Withington  in  the  same  edition,  says  that  the 
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aim  of  the  news  management  will  be  to  give  more  news, 
more  original  matter,  more  definite  and  pronounced 
opinions  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  literary  quality 
which  secured  the  respect  of  the  public  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Withington  further  says: 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  newspaper  methods  and 
work  since  the  present  writer  began  regular  service  on  the 
Herald  40  years  ago  this  present  year,  particularly  in  report¬ 
ing  public  meetings  and  lyceum  lectures.  The  reporter 
attended  the  lectures  and  took  notes,  but  as  the  compositors 
did  not  stop  longer  than  9  or  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  except 
upon  election  nights,  the  notes  were  written  out  the  next  day 
and  were  ])ublished  the  second  morning  after  the  lecture. 
This  was  not  satisfactory  and  Mr.  Huse.  who  called  the 
Herald  in  ])rivate  an  evening  paper  published  in  the  morning, 
tried  the  experiment  of  issuing  it  as  an  evening  paper,  but 
the  public  objected  so  vigorously  that  the  plan  was  dropped 
with  a  thud. 

Promoted  to  the  position  of  editor  in  1870,  we  soon 
changed  so  as  to  make  the  Herald  really  a  morning  paper  with 
the  news  up  to  the  date  of  the  midnight  of  that  morning  so 
that  it  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Herald  as  import¬ 
ant  as  that  of  1832  when  Jeremiah  S.  Allen,  son  of  the 
senior  proprietor  established  the  Daily  Morning  Herald  which 
met  with  immediate  favor  and  in  the  towm  and  nearest 
suburbs  superseded  the  Semi-Weekly  Herald  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  weekly  established  in  1793. 

For  many  years  the  politics  and  discussion  of  public  in¬ 
terests  of  every  kind,  religious,  social,  business  and  political 
was  not  done  in  the  office  but  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
town  and  as  Essex  county  for  years  led  Massachusetts  in 
politics  and  Judge  Theophilus  Parsons  was  the  leader  or  as 
goes  the  present  phrase,  the  boss  of  the  Essex  Junto,  the 
Herald  was  one  of  the  leading  political  papers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  although  it  appeared  but  once  a  week.  “Mr.  Editor” 
was  not  a  writing  man,  but  he  had  the  intimacy  of  the  ablest 
men  in  public  life  of  this  state  and  their  help  in  making  his 
])aper  the  chief  intellectual  food  of  a  constituency  reaching 
far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Xewburyport  which  were 
then  less  than  a  square  mile  in  extent. 

When  Morss  &  Brewster  took  charge  of  the  Daily  Herald 
Mr.  Morss  filled  the  place  of  the  modern  newspaper  editor. 
The  leading  men  of  the  town  wrote  much  on  politics  and 
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local  affairs  but  he  was  the  leading  and  editorial  writer  and 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  town  as  long  as  he  lived  and  so 
was  the  Herald  longer  than  he  lived.  Mr.  Huse  was  one  of 
the  shrewdest  newspaper  managers  and  a  political  boss  such 
as  our  city  lacks  at  the  present  time.  Whether  the  mayor 
of  the  city  were  Republican  or  Democrat  or  neighbor,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  Mr.  Huse  who  knew  the  city 
business  as  he  did  his  own  and  had  all  the  details  of  its  his¬ 
tory  at  his  fingers’  tips. 

Mr.  To\vne  remained  in  control  of  the  Herald  until 
February  19,  1912,  when  announcement  was  made  of  its 
sale  to  a  new  group  of  stockholders  of  which  Henry  Bailey 
Little  was  president;  Laurence  P.  Dodge,  treasurer  and 
Leonard  Withington,  clerk.  Mr.  Withington  was  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Little  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  and 
banker  and  at  this  writing  is  still  living  at  the  advanced 
age  of  101  years.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  son  of  the  late  ex-Mayor 
Elisha  P.  Dodge,  also  well-known  as  a  shoe  manufacturer 
in  Newburyport.  Mr,  Withington  was  the  eldest  son  of 
David  Little  Withington,  and  a  grandson  of  Nathan  N. 
Withington. 

During  the  summer  of  1915,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Herald  was  undergoing  tough-sledding.  Clement 
Bernheimer  was  induced  to  put  some  money  into  the  paper 
and  there  were  spasmodic  attempts  at  reorganization. 
Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  once  again  the  old  sheet 
was  being  published  and  edited  by  “natives”  and  not 
“furriners,”  the  explanation  being  that  Mr.  Towne  was 
not  a  native-born  Newburyporter. 

But  even  this  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  sentiment 
of  its  readers  failed  to  bring  in  sufficient  money.  The  old 
paper  was  doomed  and  it  was  a  good  deal  like  the  burning 
house — burning  because  there  was  no  water  ready  at  hand. 
Everyone  hated  to  see  it  go.  For  so  many  years  it  had 
been  the  “first  thing  in  the  morning.” 

But  the  fateful  day  came,  October  2,  1915  and  Leonard 
Withington  in  his  editorial  “Closing  the  Book,”  the  last 
message  from  the  old  journal,  bids  a  fond  farewell,  in  the 
following  words : 

Unless  someone  with  vision  and  a  deep  regard  for  New- 
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buryport  together  with  funds  for  the  purpose  conies  forward 
before  Monday  this  will  be  the  last  issue  of  the  Xewburyport 
Herald. 

One  cannot  write  these  words  without  deep  feeling  and  at 
such  a  moment  words  cannot  keep  pace  with  thoughts  and 
what  is  written  is  woefully  inadequate  to  express  what  is  in 
the  heart  and  mind. 

For  142  years,  first  as  The  Essex  Journal  and  since  1793 
as  the  Herald  this  newspaper  has  chronicled  the  affairs  of  our 
little  but  well  loved  city. 

It  recorded  the  ambitions,  the  disappointments,  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows  of  our  grandfathers’  grandfathers.  It  fought 
for  the  nation  in  the  Eevolution  and  in  the  tragic  days  of 
other  wars.  It  stood  for  Xewburyport  in  every  crisis,  morn¬ 
ing  after  morning.  Without  a  break,  it  has  come  into  our 
homes  with  a  message  of  cheer  and  with  the  story  of  the 
world’s  day,  if  good  or  ill,  but  always — thank  God — with  the 
good  in  the  ascendency. 

Our  little  days  of  triumph  and  our  bitter  defeat  have  been 
written  in  its  columns  day  by  day,  our  successes  with  gen¬ 
erous  praise,  our  failures  with  ready  sympathy  and  encourag¬ 
ing  cheer. 

Who  can  say  when  these  words  of  farewell  are  read  how 
many  gray  grandmothers  will  turn  into  the  family  Bible 
and  once  more  take  out  that  faded  clipping  pressed  between 
a  bit  of  satin  and  a  few  faded  orange  blossoms  and  read  what 
the  old  Herald  said  of  her  day  of  days. 

How  many  mothers  will  read  again  with  tears  that  almost 
blot  out  the  yellowed  print  the  little  paragraph  that  is  laid 
away  with  a  lock  of  fair  and  curly  hair  and  perhaps  a  pair 
of  baby  shoes  that  is  all  save  a  little  stone  on  yonder  hill  and 
fragrant  memories  to  tell  of  a  little  voice  that  gave  its  day 
of  happiness  and  is  now  forever  still. 

Xow,  unless  those  who  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  New- 
buryport  to  be  without  a  morning  newspaper  and  without 
that  newspaper  competition  that  means  so  much  to  a  com¬ 
munity’s  life  come  to  its  rescue,  the  last  words  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  the  book  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  closed. 

But  it  must  not  be  closed  without  a  word  of  high  praise — 
poor  recompense  though  it  be — to  the  loyal  men  and  women 
who  have  kept  the  Herald  flag  flying  through  storm  and  stress 
by  splendid  loyalty  and  a  word  of  thanks  to  those  who  have 
had  the  vision  to  help  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  closing  of  the  book  will,  we  believe,  bring  a  sense  of 
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loss  and  regret  to  thousands.  But  the  record  of  service  to 
Xewburj'port  and  to  its  people  and  in  a  sense  to  the  state  and 
nation  and  to  humanity  that  the  Xewburvport  Herald  has 
made  makes  the  sacrifice  seem  to  have  been  worth  the  making. 

And  so  unless  the  hand  of  fate  is  stayed  between  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  Monday  this  will  be  good-bye  after  142  years  of 
partnership  in  the  upbuilding  of  Xewburyport.  But,  though 
the  Herald  may  not  go  on,  Newburyport  will.  May  her  future 
be  what  her  past  entitles  it  to  be. 

The  week-end  passed  and  none  came  forw’ard  to  save 
the  doomed  paper  and  so  after  a  long  service — a  service 
that  had  encompassed  four  or  five  generations,  even  from 
the  days  of  the  Revolution — the  Herald  became  a  thing  of 
the  past,  just  a  memory  but  a  memory  that  was  pleasant 
and  especially  to  those  who  had  had  a  hand  in  carrying 
it  on. 

This  demise  left  the  Newburyport  Neivs  alone  in  the 
field.  The  competition  which  had  been  more  or  less 
theoretical  for  25  vears  was  never  great,  especially  after 
the  turn  of  the  centurv  for  it  was  inevitable  that  the  new 
paper  would  grow  and  prosper  and  occupy  the  command¬ 
ing  field  in  Newburyport  journalism. 

It  started  in  a  small  way  under  the  pruidance  of  Fred 
E.  Smith  and  James  H.  Higgins.  In  1887  it  had  six 
pages;  the  following  year  it  went  to  seven  and  in  1890, 
it  was  getting  out  eight  pages.  From  the  beginning  it  en¬ 
joyed  good  advertising  and  it  Avasn’t  long  before  it  was 
obliged  to  enlarge  its  size.  In  1894,  it  was  running  eight 
columns  and  late  in  November,  1890  it  was  issuing  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition.  From  the  very  start  it  gave  much  space 
to  the  surburban  communities,  particularly  Amesbury  and 
the  Amesbury  edition  of  July  5,  1888  sported  eight  pages. 

This  edition  featured  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of 
Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  Amesbury  native.  Signer  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence  and  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  his  native  tOAvn.  It  Avas  the  gift  of  one  of  Ames- 
bury’s  prominent  eitizens,  Jacob  R.  Huntington  and  was 
unveiled  by  Mr.  Huntington’s  young  grandson,  five  year 
old  John  Sauveur  Poyen. 

In  October,  1890,  there  Avas  a  souvenir  edition  of  eight 
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pages  that  sold  for  five  cents.  It  featured  Newbury  port’s 
principal  industry,  shoe  manufacture  and  had  pictures  of 
Mayor  Elisha  P.  Dodge,  Aldermen  Putnam,  S.  Herbert 
Noyes,  Israel  A.  Morse,  ex-Mayor  Orrin  J.  Gurney  and 
Others  and  a  nice  picture  of  the  Merrimac  river  water 
front.  Chain  bridge,  the  Towle  Manufacturing  Company, 
Caldwell’s  Distillery,  This,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  News  to  get  out  a  souvenir  edition  that 
would  feature  the  city  and  it  evidently  proved  a  popular 
move. 

Advertising  was  fairly  cheap  even  down  to  the  opening 
of  the  century,  four  lines  for  25  cents  and  the  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  sell  for  one  cent,  down  to  1919.  There  were  also 
many  interesting  features  that  made  the  News  popular 
with  the  readers.  The  “Newslings,”  of  course  was  popu¬ 
lar  and  where  the  Herald  had  its  “Pot  Pourri,”  the  News 
featured  “Prattle,  Presage,  People,”  which  continued 
until  February  20,  1909  when  it  became  “The  Prattler.” 
There  was  also  a  column  called  “With  the  Little  Ones”  and 
formerly  another,  titled  “In  Woman’s  Realm.”  “Timely 
Opinion,”  usually  the  sage  observations  of  some  figure  in 
public  life  lent  a  cosmopolitan  air  to  the  journal  and  of 
course  “A  Bit  of  Spice”  was  usually  good  for  a  laugh  or 
two.  This  was  a  witty  column  and  sparkling. 

On  October  6,  1919,  the  Neios  raised  the  price  of  the 
paper  to  two  cents.  This  was  the  first  increase  and  was 
decided  upon  after  considerable  thought  as  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  October  1  says.  It  was  the  question  of  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  service  or  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  ratio  be¬ 
tween  income  and  expense  and  the  upholding  of  quality 
and  improvement  at  a  new  price. 

The  step  was  taken  after  several  urgings  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  News  that 
it  was  one  of  the  few  one  cent  papers  still  in  existence  at 
the  time  and  that  it  resisted  the  change  long  after  many 
other  papers  had  given  way  to  the  trend  of  the  times. 
Naturally  since  the  second  World  War  and  the  increasing 
cost  of  everything  from  materials  to  labor  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Neivs  to  adjust  its  prices. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  success  of  the  Neius  has 
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been  largely  the  result  of  the  efficient  efforts  of  Fred  E. 
Smith  and  James  H.  Higgins,  who  began  their  news¬ 
paper  careers  in  the  80’s.  And  it  was  a  sad  note  when 
Mr.  Smith  died  February  25,  1933. 

He  had  proved  himself  a  wise  and  beneficient  employer 
and  an  undeniably  true  journalist  of  the  best  type.  Born 
in  Xewburyport,  August  10,  1862,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Aroline  F.  (Hutchings)  Smith,  he  had  early  found  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  old  Newburvport  Herald.  Later  he 
opened  a  print  shop  in  Ipswich  and  gained  connections 
with  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Ipswich  Chronicle.  In 
1887,  he  bought  the  old  Germ,  which  was  being  published 
a  bit  weakly  by  ^I.  C.  Teel  &  Son. 

On  February  1,  1887  appeared  the  first  issue  of  the 
Xewburyport  News.  He  was  soon  joined  by  James  H. 
Higgins,  whose  business  acumen  kept  the  infant  paper 
on  an  even  keel  and  with  sails  spread  to  attract  the  breeze. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Higgins  continued  to  publish  the  News 
until  1912,  when  it  became  a  corporation. 

In  1908,  ^lessrs.  Smith  and  Higgins  bought  the  Glou¬ 
cester  Times  and  in  1912  gained  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Lynn  Netvs,  which  later  became  the  Telegram-News. 
Mr.  Higgins  also  became  the  publisher  and  treasurer  of 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  and  remained  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  his  retirement  in  1921.  His  death  occurred 
July  31,  1938. 

Mr.  Smith  also  served  as  postmaster  of  the  city,  being 
appointed  in  March,  1898  by  President  McKinley  and  he 
served  for  eight  years  under  both  McKinley  and  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Few  newspapermen,  who  began  as  printers  “devils” 
have  been  more  successful  and  Mr.  Smith  was  probably 
the  most  outstanding  member  of  the  Fourth  Estate  that  the 
city  has  produced,  with  the  possible  exception  of  John 
Mycall  nearly  a  century  before.  Having  begun  his  career 
in  the  print  shop  he  rose  to  the  ownership  of  two  news¬ 
papers  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  at  one  time  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  management  of  two  others. 

He  was  a  true  newspaperman  knowing  news  and  know¬ 
ing  how  to  write  it.  Xever  did  he  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  an 
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appeal  for  support  of  any  worthy  enterprise  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  o^reat  many  of  the  civic  betterment  movements 
whether  it  be  a  drive  for  a  new  school,  a  charity  campaign 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  can  be  attributed  to  his  commun¬ 
ity  spirit  and  great  love  for  the  city  that  gave  him  birth. 

Starting  his  newspaper  back  in  the  days  of  hand-set 
type,  when  newspaper  presses  in  the  smaller  offices  were 
operated  by  man  power  and  when  news  was  not  “played 
up”  in  the  manner  associated  with  the  present-day  type  of 
newspaper,  he  saw  his  business  grow  into  a  thoroughly- 
equipped  industry-,  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  He,  like 
all  true  publishers,  quickly  saw  the  benefits  of  modern 
machinery  and  the  conveniences  that  made  for  better  news¬ 
papers  and  easier  work  and  he  installed  many  of  them 
as  they  were  produced. 

In  1933,  Edward  E.  Hicken,  long  prominent  in  journal¬ 
istic  circles,  became  a  commanding  figure  in  the  News 
family,  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  corporation  which 
included  besides  James  H.  Higgins,  Xathan  D.  Rodigrass 
and  James  E.  Mannix. 

This  arrangement  existed  under  the  heirs  of  these 
gentlemen  until  January,  1952,  when  the  Netvs  was  sold 
to  Philip  S.  Weld  of  Essex,  who  also  assumed  ownership 
of  the  Gloucester  Times.  Mr.  Weld  is  an  accomplished 
newspaperman  of  years  of  experience  and  the  destiny  of 
the  old  paper  seems  to  have  settled  into  safe  and  compe¬ 
tent  hands. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  XOTES 

1.  Isaiah  Thomas  (1749-1831)  born  in  Boston,  son  of 
Moses  and  Fidelity  (Grant)  Thomas.  Apprenticed  to 
Zachariah  Fowle  when  a  youth.  Went  to  Halifax  in  1765, 
apprenticed  to  Anthony  Henry.  Stayed  there  one  year.  Next 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  with  Daniel  Fowle,  publisher  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Gazette.  The  following  year  went  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.  and  from  there  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1770, 
returned  to  Boston  and  went  into  partnership  with  Zachariah 
Fowle  and  published  the  Massachusetts  Spy;  also  the  Royal 
American  Magazine.  In  1773,  published  the  Essex  Journal 
and  Merrimack  Packet  in  Newburyport.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety;  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  Massachusetts;  author  of 
a  History  of  Printing  and  is  generally  considered  the  father 
of  Modern  American  Printing  and  the  Publishing  Business. 
He  married  (1)  Mary  Dill,  daughter  of  Joseph  Dill  of  Ber¬ 
muda;  (2)  Mary  (Thomas)  Fowle,  daughter  of  William 
Thomas  and  widow  of  Isaac  Fowle;  (3)  Rebecca  Armstrong, 
daughter  of  John  Armstrong.  The  Thomas  Typographical 
Society  was  named  for  him. 

2.  Ezra  Lunt  (1743-1803)  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  son 
of  Matthew  and  Jane  (Moody)  Lunt.  Ran  a  stagecoach  be¬ 
tween  Newburyport  and  Boston  and  later  kept  a  tavern  at 
the  corner  of  Water  and  Federal  Streets  in  Newburyport. 
He  served  as  captain  of  the  first  company  organized  in  New¬ 
buryport  during  the  Revolution.  Partner  with  Isaiah  Thomas 
in  newspaper  business  in  Newburyport.  Served  in  Shay’s 
Rebellion  and  late  in  life  removed  to  Marietta.  Ohio  where 
he  died.  He  married  (1)  Elizabeth  Peirce  and  (2)  Mary 
(Pike)  Coffin,  daughter  of  Timothy  Pike. 

3.  John  Mycall  (1757-1840)  born  in  Worcester,  Eng¬ 
land.  Came  to  America  in  1775,  settling  at  Amesbury  where 
he  taught  school.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  printers  and 
publishers  of  his  time  and  the  extent  of  his  work  is  very 
great.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  kept  a  store  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  Owing  to 
some  litigation  he  returned  to  Newburyport  where  he  died. 
He  was  a  fine  organist  and  set  up  the  first  organ  in  New- 
burj’port  and  also  sent  up  the  first  balloon.  He  owned  tele¬ 
scopes,  musical  clocks  and  was  a  friend  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  He  married  (1)  Mary  Hoyt,  daughter  of  Theodore  Hoyt 
of  Amesbury  and  (2)  Elizabeth  (Parsons)  Chandler,  widow 
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of  Samuel  Chandler  and  daughter  of  Capt,  Jonathan  Par¬ 
sons  and  granddaughter  of  the  Eev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of 
Newburyport. 

4.  Edmund  March  Blunt  (1770-1862)  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (March)  Blunt,  and  grandson  of  Kev.  Ed¬ 
mund  March.  He  came  to  Newburyport  in  1793  and  opened 
a  bookstore,  “The  Sign  of  the  Bible.”  He  also  began  the 
publishing  of  books  and  turned  out  “The  Village  Curate.” 
Nicholas  Pike’s,  “Ready  Reckoner  or  Traders  Useful  Assist¬ 
ant”  and  the  most  important  of  all,  “The  American  Coast 
Pilot.”  After  his  career  in  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  he  went  to  New  York  City  where  first  with  William 
Hooker  and  later  with  his  sons,  George  W.  and  Edmund 
M.  Blunt,  Jr.,  he  had  a  store  in  which  were  sold  all  sorts  of 
nautical  instruments,  the  best  known  of  its  kind,  probably, 
in  the  country.  He  married  Sally  Ross,  daughter  of  Capt. 
David  Ross.  (See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  LXXIX,  pp. 
101-113). 

5.  Angier  March  (1773-1812)  born  in  Newburj",  son 
of  Hon.  Ebenezer  and  Abigail  (Smith)  March  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Rev.  Edmund  and  Mary  (Whittemore)  March.  First 
cousin  of  Edmund  March  Blunt.  Kept  a  bookstore  on  the 
north  side  of  Market  Square  in  Newburyport.  In  business 
at  one  time  with  William  Barrett,  with  whom  he  published 
the  Rev.  James  Noyes  Catechism,  also  an  Eulogy  on  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington.  He  established  the  Essex  Circulat¬ 
ing  Library  in  Newburyport  in  1803.  He  married  Sarah 
Perkins,  daughter  of  Matthew  Perkins  and  sister  of  Jacob 
Perkins,  the  bank-note  engraver.  She  later  married  (2) 
Ivory  Hovey  and  (3)  Jonathan  Gage. 

6.  Ephraim  Williams  Allen  (1779-1846)  born  in  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Huldah  (Brown)  Allen. 
Came  to  Newburyport  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  was  employed  by  the  Newburyport  Herald  which 
he  later  purchased.  He  ran  a  press  in  Newburyport  as  early 
as  1804.  He  married  Dorothy  Stickney,  daughter  of  William 
Stickney  of  Byfield. 

7.  Capt.  Jeremiah  Stickney  (1780-1821)  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  (Thurston)  Stickney.  He  was  in  business 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Ephraim  W.  Allen  for  a  time  but 
his  health  failing  he  began  a  career  upon  the  sea,  sailing  as 
supercargo  and  master.  He  owned  the  ship  “Echo”  and  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Merrimack  Humane  Society. 
Three  of  his  brothers-in-law  were  well-known  Newburyport 
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sea  captains,  namelj'  Capt.  Isaac  Stone,  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Young  and  Capt.  Moses  Prown. 

8.  Isaac  Knapp,  3rd,  (1804-1843)  born  in  Newbury, 
son  of  Philip  Coombs  and  Abigail  (Eemmick)  Knapp.  He 
was  a  partner  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  as  such  $5000 
was  once  offered  for  his  capture  in  the  south.  He  married 
Adaline  Brewer  Thayer,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Cotton  Thayer. 

9.  William  Henry  Huse  (1823-1888)  born  in  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Lawrence) 
Huse.  He  served  as  representative  to  the  Legislature  from 
Newburyport  in  1855-6;  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Newbury- 
port,  1861-2-3-6;  Collector  of  Customs,  1870  to  1886  and 
Ma3'or  of  Newbur\'port,  1888,  dying  in  office.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newburyport  Water  Company  and  the  Mechanic 
Library  Association.  He  married  (1)  Bebecca  Orne  Wood, 
daughter  of  Amos  Wood  and  (2)  Laura  Ann  Hayes,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  W.  Haj^es. 

10.  George  Joseph  Lunt  Colby  (1819-1890)  born  in 
Newburv,  son  of  Joseph  Lunt  and  Hannah  (Fowler)  Colby. 
Attended  Maine  Wesle^^an  Seminary  at  Keadfield,  Maine  and 
for  a  time  taught  school  at  West  Newbury.  In  1839  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  in  Lowell.  He  also  lectured  extensively 
on  slaverj'^  and  temperance.  Removed  to  Newbur^’port  in 
1846  and  for  several  j’ears  was  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Newburj-port  and  was 
elected  representative  to  the  Legislature  from  Newburyport 
for  the  1870  and  1871  terms.  He  wrote  a  history  of  New¬ 
buryport,  NewburA'  and  West  Newbury.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  county  commissioner  and  held  office  three  years.  He 
also  served  in  the  same  office  for  1884-1886.  He  married 
Sarah  A.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Daniel  Thompson. 

11.  Nathan  NoA^es  Withington  (1828-1914)  born  in 
Newbur}',  son  of  Rev.  Leonard  and  Caroline  (Noyes)  With¬ 
ington,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Nathan  Noj-es.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1851  and  attended  Yale.  Served  in  the  11th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  a 
representative  in  the  Legislature  from  NewburA’port  in  1891. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Old 
Newburj'  and  was  well  known  as  a  writer  on  many  subjects. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Little,  daughter  of  Tristram  Little  of 
Newbury. 


THE  EELATIOJ^SHIP  OF  I^ATURAL  FEATURES 
TO  THE  PLACE  XAMES  OF 
CAPE  AXX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


By  Ralph  W.  Dexter 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 


In  selecting  names  for  places,  both  natural  and  cultural, 
one  is  apt  to  draw  to  a  certain  extent  upon  descriptive 
features  of  the  environment.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  region  possesses  some  outstanding  features  of  natural 
beauty  or  commercial  importance.  An  analysis  of  the 
place  names  at  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  was  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  and  nature  of  such  choices.  This 
region  was  selected  because  it  is  well  known  to  the  writer. 
It  is  a  geographic  unit  with  definite  boundaries,  and  its 
settlement  and  development  have  centered  around  natural 
resources.  Cape  Ann  was  visited  by  Samuel  de  Cham¬ 
plain  who  applied  the  first  name  to  this  region  based  on 
natural  environment.  The  Historical  2[arlcer  Erected  by 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  Commission  1930 
reads  as  follows:  “In  September,  1606,  Samuel  de  Cham¬ 
plain  landed  at  Rocky  Xeck  in  what  is  now  Gloucester 
Harbor,  to  caulk  his  shallop,  and  make  an  accurate  chart 
of  the  harbor  which  he  called  Le  Beauport.”  Place  names 
have  been  assigned  in  this  region  since  Gloucester  was 
settled  in  1623.  On  the  eastern  end  of  Cape  Ann  the 
settlement  of  Sandy  Bay  was  incorporated  in  1754, 
separated  from  Gloucester  in  1840,  and  became  the  Town 
of  Rockport.  These  two  communities  with  their  satellite 
villages  occupy  the  promontory  of  Cape  Ann,  some  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  Boston.  Each  developed  around  a  na¬ 
tural  resource.  Gloucester  throughout  its  history  has  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  fishing  industry,  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  fishing  ports  in  Xorth  America.  Rockport  de¬ 
veloped  around  the  granite  industry,  in  which  it  was  im¬ 
portant  until  recent  years.  Both  communities  in  recent 
times  have  become  centers  of  the  tourist  trade  because  of 
the  natural  beauty  and  the  favorable  summer  climate  of 
Cape  Ann. 
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This  paper  will  attempt  to  show  the  relative  influence 
of  the  natural  environment  on  the  selection  of  place  names 
at  Cape  Ann.  All  names  pertaining  to  natural  features 
directly  or  indirectly  are  included.  N^o  effort  has  been 
made  to  trace  the  historical  account  or  original  reasons 
for  assigning  the  names  considered  here.  That  such  names 
were  consciously  and  intentionally  chosen  because  of  the 
natural  environment  cannot  be  proved  in  all  cases,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  basically  the  environment  has  influenced 
the  choice  of  name,  and  in  most  cases  the  relationship 
seems  self-evident.  In  a  few  cases  where  it  is  known  that 
a  name  suggesting  a  natural  feature  actually  came  from 
some  other  source,  it  was  eliminated  from  discussion  here. 
Information  has  been  obtained  from  the  various  published 
and  unpublished  maps  of  Caj>e  Ann,  deposited  in  the  His¬ 
torical  House  of  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and 
Historical  Association  and  the  series  of  city  directories  of 
Gloucester  and  Rockport  published  by  Sampson,  Daven¬ 
port,  and  Co.,  Sampson,  Murdock  and  Co.,  and  Polk’s  City 
Directory.  Babson’s  “History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester, 
Cape  Ann  (including  the  Town  of  Rockport)”  was  also 
used.  Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Professor  Alfred 
Mansfield  Brooks,  Curator  of  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific, 
Literary,  and  Historical  Association  and  Professor  Hal- 
lock  F.  Raup,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography  and 
Geology  of  Kent  State  University,  for  their  assistance 
in  this  study  and  for  a  critical  reading  of  the  manuscript. 

Kames  of  Places,  Coves,  Islands,  Etc. 

It  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  marine  life  would 
play  an  important  part  in  the  local  names  of  a  region  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  sea.  Actually  the  number  of  place  names 
with  such  an  origin  is  less  than  would  be  expected.  The 
following  six  are  the  only  ones  known :  Lobster  Cove, 
Mussel  Point,  Bass  Rocks,  Halibut  Point,  Alewife  Brook, 
and  Whale  Cove.  There  are  twice  as  many  names  derived 
from  non-marine  animals.  These  are :  Goose  Cove,  Pigeon 
Hill,  Pigeon  Cove,  Pigeon  Harbor,  Dogbar,  Dogbar 
Breakwater,  Dogtown  Commons,  Bear  Skin  Keck,  Wolf 
Hill,  Beaver  Dam,  Ram  Island,  and  Cow  Island. 
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An  equal  number  of  names  has  been  based  upon  local 
plant  life  and  vegetation.  Such  are  as  follows:  Plum 
Cove,  Grapevine  Cove,  Lily  Pond,  Fernwood  Lake,  Brier 
Xeck.  Magnolia  (village).  Magnolia  Point,  Magnolia 
Swamp,  Riverdale  "Villows  (or  Annisquam  Willows), 
Cedar  Point,  Arbutus  Hill,  and  Mayflower  Ledge.  The 
village  of  Magnolia  derived  its  name  from  Magnoli-a  vir- 
giniana  (formerly  M.  glauca)  which  was  found  to  be  a 
native  shrub  in  the  region,  and  represents  the  northern 
extremity  of  its  distribution. 

Topographic  and  physical  features  of  the  region  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  geogra¬ 
phic  names.  These  are  nearly  equally  divided  between 
those  of  marine  and  non-marine  origin.  From  marine 
sources  have  come  the  names:  Ocean  View,  Bay  View, 
Riverdale,  Riverview,  Sandy  Bay,  Harbor  Cove,  Stoney 
Cove.  Pebble  Cove.  Good  Harbor  Beach,  and  Salt  Island. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  word  “river”  as  used 
in  place  names  at  Cape  Ann  refers  to  a  marine  tidal  inlet, 
the  Annisquam  River  and  its  branches.  The  name  Annis¬ 
quam,  derived  from  an  Algonquin  name,  means  “pleasant 
waters.”  Xon-marine  place  names  are:  Freshwater  Cove, 
Rocky  Xeck.  Rockport,  High  Popples,  Land’s  End,  Gully 
Point,  and  Gully  Point  Cove. 

The  three  main  categories — animal  life,  plant  life,  and 
physical  features  have  influenced  the  place  names  about 
equalh’.  Out  of  a  total  of  124  place  names  currently  in 
use  at  Cape  Ann,  38  per  cent  are  derived  from  these 
sources. 

Names  of  Streets,  Avexues,  Roads,  Etc. 

Because  of  the  early  settlement  of  Cape  Ann  and  its 
haphazard  growth,  streets  and  roadways  were  not  planned 
but  came  into  existence  as  conditions  and  circumstances 
directed.  The  result  is  an  irregular  pattern  of  many  pub¬ 
lic  ways  of  varying  length  and  direction  and  date  from 
various  periods  over  300  years’  time.  This  has  led  to  a 
large  number  of  short  streets  and  courts,  but  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  names  in  a  restricted  area  gives  a  larger  sample 
for  analysis  in  such  a  study  as  this.  The  table  below  of 
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certain  selected  years  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
streets  in  Gloucester  and  Rockport,  the  number  and  per¬ 
centage  of  names  derived  from  natural  features,  and  the 
number  of  marine  origin.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  names  derived  from  the  environment  has  l^en 
nearly  constant.  Also,  the  total  number  of  marine  origin 
is  smaller  than  one  might  expect  from  a  seaport  com¬ 
munity. 


Table  I.  Street  Xames  of  Cape  Ann 


No.  from 

No.  from 

Per  cent 

Marine 

all  Natural 

from 

Total  No. 

Origin 

Features 

Natural 

Features 

1860 

(Gloucester  only)  45 

2 

8 

17.8 

1870 

131 

7 

25 

19.1 

1903 

413 

18 

80 

19.3 

1948-49 

633 

33 

125 

19.7 

Jsot  many  streets  have  been  named  after  marine  life, 
and  all  but  one  that  bear  such  names  are  minor  thorough¬ 
fares.  These  are:  Mussel  Point  Road,  Nautilus  Road, 
Bass  Avenue  and  Bass  Rocks  Road.  One  road  in  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Dogtown  Road,  and  two  in  Rockport,  Pigeon  Hill 
Street  and  Pigeon  Hill  Court,  were  indirectly  named  after 
non-marine  animals.  Plant  names  and  vegetation,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  used  often  in  providing  street  names. 
Those  in  Gloucester  from  native  plants  are  as  follows: 
(in  this  and  subsequent  lists  the  word  street  applies  except 
where  a  term  is  given). 


Acacia 

Barberry  Lane  and  Way 

Brier  Road 

Brierwood 

Cedar 

Cherry 

Chestnut 

Elm 

Evergreen  Road 
Fern  Cliff 


Fernwood  Heights 
Fern  wood  Lake  Ave. 
Forest  Street  and  Lane 
Grape  Vine  Road 
Grove 
Hickory 

High  Bush  Road 

Holly 

Ivy  Ct. 

Ivy  Hill  Ct. 
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Laurel  Plum  St.  and  Ct. 

Locust  Poplar  St.  and  Ct. 

Magnolia  Avenue  Sylvan  St.  and  Ct. 

Maple  Street  and  Road  Vine 

Maplewood  Ave.,  Ct.,  and  Place  Walnut 
Oak  Willow 

Pine 


In  Rockport,  only  eight  plant  names  have  been  used: 
Brierstone  Road,  Cedar,  Forest.  Oakland  Ave.,  Pine, 
Thornwood  Ave.,  Vine  Ave.,  and  Woodside  Ave. 

Topographic  and  physical  features  have  been  drawn 
upon  for  the  greater  part  of  street  names  that  have  been 
derived  from  the  natural  environment.  These  fall  in  two 
general  categories.  First,  those  associated  in  some  way 
with  the  ocean  or  seashore,  and  those  of  non-marine  refer¬ 
ence,  Those  in  Gloucester  having  marine  connotation 
are: 


Atlantic  St.  and  Road 
Atlantic  Highlands 
Beach  St..  Ct.,  and  Road 
Beaehcroft  Road 
Beauport  Ave. 

Beaehmont  Ave. 

Harbor  Road  and  Terrace 
Harbor  View  Ct. 

Marsh 


Marshfield 
Ocean  Ave. 

River  Road 
Riverdale  Place 
Riverside  St.,  and  Ave. 
Rocky  Shore  Road 
Salt  island  Road 
Shore  Road 
Water 


In  Rockport  those  of  marine  reference  are:  Atlantic 
Ave..  Beach.  Cove  Ave.  and  Ct..  Cove  Hill  Lane,  Long 
Beach,  and  Ocean  Ave. 

Gloucester  Streets  of  non-marine  origin  are  as  follows: 


Boulder  Ave. 

Clav  Ct. 

Cliff  Road 
Fdgemoor  Road 
Edgewood  Road 
Field  Road 

Freshwater  Cove  Road 
Granite  St.  and  Ct. 


Gravel  Pit  Road 
Highland  St.,  Ave.,  Ct., 
Place,  and  Road 
High  Popples  Road 
Hillside  Ct.  and  Road 
Lake  Ave.  and  Road 
Ledge  Lane  and  Road 
Ledgemont  Ave. 


i 
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Moorland  Road  Rocky  Xeck  Ave. 

Mt.  Ann  Road  Rocky  Pasture  Road 

Quarry  St.  and  Road  Spring  St.  and  Ct. 

Rockland  Stone  Ct. 

In  Rockport  eight  street  names  come  from  non-marine 
physical  features:  Granite,  Headland  Ave.,  Headlands, 
Highland  St.,  Ave.,  and  Road,  Hillside  Ave.,  and  Spring 
Lane. 


Inappropriate  Xames 

Two  names  based  upon  natural  features  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  Cape  Ann  which  are  inappropriate  since  they 
do  not  reflect  the  character  of  the  local  region.  In  Rock- 
port  there  was  an  avenue  named  Palmetto  Ave.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directory  of  1873,  but  this  name,  based  on  a 
southern  group  of  plants,  is  no  longer  in  use.  Alpine 
Court  in  Gloucester,  is  scarcely  high  enough  to  justify 
the  name  from  the  viewpoint  of  expressing  a  real  topo¬ 
graphic  relationship,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  located 
on  a  hill  top.  It  is  not  known  to  the  w’riter  w’hy  the 
above  names  w’ere  employed  on  Cape  Ann,  but  certainly 
they  were  not  suggested  by  the  environment  of  this  region. 

Changed  Names  and  Obsolete  Names 

Place  names  are  occasionally  changed  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  some  become  obsolete  or  disappear  in  time. 
The  older  maps  and  directories  of  Cape  Ann  contain  names 
formerly  in  good  usage  but  now  replaced  or  seldom  used. 
Those  w’hich  were  based  upon  natural  features  of  the  area 
are  discussed  here. 

On  a  “Map  of  Riverdale,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  as 
of  1741,”  the  hill  now  known  as  Riverview  was  called 
Huckleberry  Hill,  and  the  nearby  island  now  called  Cow 
Island  was  labelled  as  Skunk  Island.  On  some  early 
maps  Rocky  Neck  was  known  as  Peter  Mud’s  Neck.  The 
“Map  of  Gloucester  by  John  Mason  in  1831”  gives  the 
name  of  Whortleberry  Hill  for  the  section  now  called 
Wheeler’s  Point.  Another  map  by  John  Mason  entitled 
“Plan  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  1834-35”  uses  the  name 
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Spring  Cove  for  what  is  now  called  Vincent’s  Cove.  On 
some  old  maps  (Map  of  John  Mason  1831 ;  Maps  of  Glou¬ 
cester  1851,  1872)  the  present  Main  Street  is  labelled 
Spring  Street,  a  name  which  persists  today,  but  is  applied 
to  a  different  location.  The  same  maps  and  the  directories 
of  1870-71  and  1875,  contain  the  name  Sea  Street  for 
what  is  now  the  lower  half  of  Hancock  Street.  Xiles 
Pond  at  Eastern  Point,  originally  known  as  Great  Pond, 
is  shown  on  the  “Map  of  Towns  of  Gloucester  and  Rock- 
port,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  1851”  as  Oceana 
Pond.  A  few  years  later  this  was  modified  to  Ocean 
Pond  on  “A  topographic  Map  of  Essex  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1856.”  Stoney  Cove  at  Rust’s  Island  very  pos¬ 
sibly  got  its  name  as  the  result  of  a  typographical  error. 
On  the  “Map  of  the  Towns  of  Gloucester  and  Rockport, 
1851,”  this  was  given  as  Story  Cove,  but  on  “A  Topo¬ 
graphic  Map  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  1856,  it  is 
labelled  Stoney  Cove.  In  the  “Gloucester  and  Rockport 
Directory  for  1870-71,”  and  on  an  old,  undated  map,  the 
present  Bond  Street  is  recorded  as  Apple  Row,  which  is 
still  used  by  some  people  today.  The  same  map  labelled 
Cherry  Street  as  Fox  Hill,  while  the  directory  of  1877 
lists  Marsh  Street  as  Wolf  Hill  Road.  Rose  Bank  has 
been  corrupted  into  Rowe’s  Square.  All  in  all,  however, 
such  changes  have  not  resulted  in  the  loss  of  any  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  names  bearing  on  natural  features,  as 
many  changes  merely  substituted  other  names  of  similar 
origin,  and  the  gains  on  one  hand  about  equal  the  losses 
on  the  other. 

In  contrast  to  this  situation,  however,  some  names  based 
on  the  local  environment  have  been  lost  through  disuse. 
Some  which  have  been  noted  are  as  follows.  Gravel  Hill 
shown  in  “Map  of  Riverdale,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
as  of  1741”;  Clam  Rock  off  Duncan  Point  shown  on 
^Mason’s  “Plan  of  Gloucester  Harbor  1834-35” ;  Raccoon 
Rock  in  Rockport  and  Sand  Hill  at  Wingaersheek  Beach 
found  on  “Map  of  Towns  of  Gloucester  and  Rockport, 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  1851” ;  and  Oceana  Bluff 
and  Duck  Rocks  at  Pigeon  Cove  used  on  an  undated  “Map 
of  Ocean  View,  Pigeon  Cove,  Massachusetts”  do  not 
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appear  on  recent  maps  and  apparently  are  not  in  current 
use.  A  number  of  street  names  reflecting  the  natural 
region  which  are  listed  in  early  directories  but  not  in 
present  use  are  as  follows:  In  Rockfwrt — Bay  View 
(1870-71),  Atlantic  View,  Bay  Avenue,  Harbor  Avenue, 
Water,  Mt.  Holly  Avenue  and  Walnut  Avenue  (1873)  ; 
in  Gloucester — Strawberry  Bank  (date  ?),  Cove  Road 
(1875),  Cove  Pond  (1879),  Ferndale  (1880),  and  Lob¬ 
ster  Lane  (1903),  the  latter  in  the  village  of  ^lagnolia. 

One  case  of  inconsistent  spelling  has  come  to  light  w’hich 
apparently  has  caused  confusion  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  same  name  has  been  applied.  This  is  the 
spelling  of  bivalve  mollusks  known  as  mussels.  The  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer  (Dexter,  1952)  as 
it  pertains  to  the  rapids  in  the  Tennessee  River  now  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Muscle  Shoals.  The  older  maps  of  Cape 
Ann  used  the  spelling  Muscle  Point  or  Muscle  Rocks  for 
a  headland  on  the  southwestern  shores  of  the  Cape  at  the 
edge  of  Gloucester  Harbor.  It  appears  that  way  on  the 
following  maps:  “Map  of  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann,  by  John 
Mason,  1831”;  “Map  of  Towns  of  Gloucester  and  Rock- 
port,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  1851” ;  “A  Topo¬ 
graphic  Map  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  1856”; 
“Gloucester  Sheet,  ^Massachusetts,  L".  S.  G.  Survey, 
1886” ;  “Map  of  Gloucester  and  Roekport  in  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  Directory  1886-87” ;  and  the  “U.  S.  C.  and  G.  S.  map 
Ipswich  Bay  to  Gloucester  Harbor,  1920.”  “A  Geogra¬ 
phic  Dictionary  of  Massachusetts”  by  Henry  Gannett 
(1894)  also  used  the  spelling  Muscle  Point,  but  refers  to 
a  similar  headland  at  Barnstable  Harbor  on  Cape  Cod 
as  Mussel  Point.  The  roadway  to  the  headland  on  Cape 
Ann  first  appeared  in  the  Gloucester  Directory  for  1925 
with  the  spelling  “Mussel  Point  Road.”  This  spelling 
has  remained  to  date  in  the  directories.  The  Lucas  “In¬ 
dexed  Map  of  Gloucester  and  Roekport,  Massachusetts, 
1935”  uses  the  spelling  “Mussel”  for  both  the  point  and 
the  roadway.  Since  this  is  the  preferred  spelling  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  bivalve  mollusks,  it  should  replace  the  older  form. 
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Concessions 

Place  names  at  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  have  been 
drawn  from  features  of  the  natural  environment  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Out  of  a  total  of  124  geographic  names 
in  current  use,  38  percent  were  derived  from  that  source. 
Animals,  plants,  and  physical  features  have  contributed 
about  equally  to  the  naming  of  places,  but  marine  life  has 
not  inspired  as  many  names  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
coastal  area  where  the  main  industry  has  centered  around 
marine  resources.  Only  six  names  come  from  that  source. 

Street  names  from  18G0  to  1948-49  have  contained 
about  19  percent  that  reflect  the  natural  environment. 
Again  those  having  their  origin  from  marine  life  are  few 
in  number  (4),  but  considering  all  marine  connotation, 
33  out  of  a  total  of  633  street  names  in  use  in  1949  came 
from  that  source.  Plant  names  have  been  used  far  more 
often  than  animal  names,  and  those  suggested  by  physical 
features  have  been  used  most  often. 

Two  street  names  do  not  reflect  the  local  environment 
(Palmetto,  Alpine)  and  hence  are  inappropriate.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  former  names  based  on  natural  features  have  been 
replaced,  but  the  total  has  not  been  significantly  changed. 
Several  place  names  and  street  names  based  on  environ¬ 
mental  features  have  become  obsolete  or  have  disappeared 
from  current  use  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
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JONATHAN  LAMBEKT  OF  SALEM 
The  Yankee  Who  Would  Be  Kino 


By  Heebeet  M.  Beattee 

In  the  portrait  collection  of  the  Essex  Institute,  in¬ 
dustrious  historical  society  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  one 
may  see  the  oval  miniatures  of  two  brothers,  Jonathan  and 
Samuel  Lambert,  scions  of  one  of  the  town’s  colonial  sea¬ 
faring  families.  Just  when  these  miniatures  were  made, 
whether  they  were  painted  from  life  in  each  case,  who  the 
artist  was, — these  questions  we  cannot  answer. 

Against  a  pale  grey  background  on  a  bit  of  ivory  2^ 
inches  long  ive  see  Jonathan  nearly  half  length,  facing 
front.  He  is  perhaps  30  or  35,  clean-shaven  and  wearing 
a  grey  ivig,  white  stock,  blue  scarf,  white  double-breasted 
waistcoat  and  blue  coat.  Beneath  the  wig,  brown  brows 
and  interested  eyes  are  the  dominating  features.  The 
nose  is  straight,  the  homely  mouth  just  a  bit  large  for  the 
pointed  chin.  The  whole  face  carries  an  expression  of 
serious  curiosity  and  intelligence. 

This  might  be  the  likeness  of  almost  any  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  late  18th  or  early  19th  century.  Who  would 
guess  it  to  be  the  self-made  king  of  the  “Islands  of  Re¬ 
freshments,”  2,000  miles  from  civilization  ? 

Jonathan  Lambert’s  is  the  story  of  a  determined  Yankee 
who  almost  singlehanded  set  up  a  realm  on  a  lonely  ocean 
island, — to  become  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Many 
of  the  details  of  the  strange  episode  long  have  been  lost 
to  history,  but  facts  enough  remain  to  enable  us  to  piece 
together  the  incredible  and  dramatic  story  of  a  failure 
who  began  life  afresh  in  a  paradise  of  his  own  picking, 
only  to  encounter  disappointment  and  death.  The  odd 
flag  he  designed  for  his  chill  kingdom  now  reposes  in  the 
musty  museum  of  a  London  records  office,  while  over  his 
quondam  demesne  there  floats  the  union  jack  of  His  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty. 

Note.  This  article  appeared  in  “The  Circumnavipfators 
Club”  publication  “The  Log",”  in  1950.  The  club  is  a  private 
organization,  composed  of  members  who  have  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  as  its  name  implies.  Published  by  permission  of  the 
Club. 
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Jonathan  Lambert  was  born  in  Salem  in  February 
1772.  His  father,  a  prominent  sea  captain,  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  Member  Ho.  1  of  the  Salem  East-India 
Marine  Society.  The  family  lived  on  Court  Street  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  for  upon  the  elder  Lambert’s 
death  in  1804  his  house  was  valued  at  $4,300.  From  his 
father,  Jonathan  received  a  bequest  of  $200. 

Young  Jonathan  early  went  to  sea,  travelling  to  India 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  a  time  when  sailing 
the  oceans  still  was  an  adventure;  and  as  a  youth  of  20 
and  crew  member  of  the  540-ton  Grand  Turk  he  first 
sighted  the  islands  which  were  destined  to  determine  his 
fate.  By  1795  young  Lambert  was  master  of  his  father’s 
schooner  Ruth.  His  prospects  were  good.  He  married 
a  Salem  girl  named  Mary  Lee. 

But  for  the  young  captain  things  did  not  go  as  well 
as  expected.  Troubles  which  beset  him  were  compounded 
by  the  duplicity  of  some  of  his  countrymen.  Whereas 
other  Salemites  under  like  circumstances  often  sought  a 
new  start  in  Western  Massachusetts,  Hew  York  or  the 
settlements  of  Ohio,  Lambert  had  a  far  bolder  idea.  Leav¬ 
ing  his  childless  wife  to  be  supported  by  the  town,  Jona¬ 
than  set  out  to  claim  and  develop  a  tiny  spot  on  the  map 
which  hardly  anyone  had  heard  of,  the  remote  and  un¬ 
inhabited  South  Atlantic  island  called  by  its  Portuguese 
discoverers  Tristan  de  Cunha.  Imagine  his  family’s  fore¬ 
bodings  when  they  learned  of  his  fantastic  intentions. 

Jonathan  was  not  long  running  into  trouble,  thanks  to 
his  distant  Horman  forebear.  With  seven  other  passen¬ 
gers  on  board  the  Boston  ship  Baltic  he  reached  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  Hovember  6,  1810.  At  that  time  Brazil  be¬ 
longed  to  Portugal  and  Rio  was  the  temporary  capital, 
the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  fled  there  when 
Hapoleon’s  troops  invaded  Portugal.  When  the  Portu¬ 
guese  officials  boarded  the  newly-arrived  ship  they  sus¬ 
pected  its  passengers  of  being  French  agents.  Receiving 
inadequate  assurance  from  the  captain,  Lovell,  the  author¬ 
ities  seized  the  ship,  put  Lovell  under  heavy  guard,  and 
took  all  eight  passengers  ofF  to  jail. 

Hext  morning  Thomas  Sumter,  Jr.,  American  “Minis- 
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ter  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  in 
Brazil,”  was  summoned  to  town  on  the  matter.  His 
efforts,  eventually  successful,  to  get  the  passengers  re¬ 
leased  are  described  in  the  handwritten  report  which  he 
sent  to  the  Secretary'  of  State  in  Washington  a  few  days 
later.  Still  carefully  preserved  with  it  in  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington  is  a  stained  and  aging  paper  bear¬ 
ing  the  Portuguese  foreign  minister’s  explanation  of  the 
arrest.  From  this  document  we  learn  that  it  was  Lam¬ 
bert’s  ancestral  French  name,  brought  to  England  with 
the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  had  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  the  Portuguese  port  officials. 

But  Lambert  was  soon  properly  identified.  Reported 
Sumter:  “The  person  who  bears  the  name  of  Lambert  is 
known  here  to  be  an  American  captain.”  Later,  in  report¬ 
ing  the  release  of  the  eight  prisoners  after  five  days’  in¬ 
carceration,  Sumter  concluded:  “Some  of  our  people  are 
perhaps  imprudent  and  some  of  the  Portuguese  officers, 
also. — The  minister  [of  foreign  affairs]  has  promised  that 
the  latter  shall  be  questioned  on  the  subject.”  Sumter’s 
report  is  quoted  here  because  of  fantastic  tales  later  and 
even  currently  circulated  in  Tristan  de  Cunha,  to  the 
effect  that  Lambert  was  a  pirate  and  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice. 

Sumter,  a  South  Carolinian  whose  father  had  founded 
Stateburg,  had  had  considerable  experience  in  diplomatic 
affairs.  In  Paris  under  Robert  Livingston  he  had  served 
as  secretary  of  legation  and  in  London  had  been  private 
secretary  to  James  Munroe.  As  Minister  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government,  Sumter  had  arrived  in  Rio  in  June 
1810,  after  an  85-day  voyage  from  Ifew  York. 

In  Lambert’s  project  Sumter  must  have  seen  something 
worth  encouraging,  even  if  he  gave  Lambert  no  more 
concrete  help  than  a  supply  of  seeds.  But  Sumter  was 
hardly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  give  Lambert  his  full  atten¬ 
tion,  being  then  preoccupied  with  vexing  charges  brought 
against  the  minister  by  one  of  his  consular  subordinates. 

During  the  weeks  Lambert  spent  in  Rio  equipping  him¬ 
self  and  waiting  for  the  Baltw  to  sail,  word  of  his  enter¬ 
prise  got  around.  One  of  those  who  learned  of  it  was 
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Benjamin  F.  Seaver,  master  of  the  British  merchant  ves¬ 
sel  Charles.  Seaver  sought  out  Lambert  on  board  the 
Baltic,  became  interested  in  Lambert’s  intention  to  make 
of  Tristan  a  place  of  refreshment  for  passing  ships,  and 
with  Lambert  discussed  ways  to  help  him  and  perhaps 
subsequently  join  him  on  the  island. 

Early  in  January  1811  Captain  Lovell  hove  the  Baltic 
to  otf  bleak  Tristan  da  Cunha’s  principal  island.  The 
small  ship’s  boat  was  rowed  to  the  distant  beach,  carry¬ 
ing  with  their  belongings  the  trio  who  intended  to  build 
here  a  settlement.  Lambert,  leader  of  the  tiny  colony, 
was  then  nearing  his  39th  birthday.  With  him  were  a  man 
named  Williams,  who  apparently  preferred  to  go  down 
in  history  as  “Andrew  Millet,”  and  Tomaso  Corri,  who 
from  his  name  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  an  Italian, 
although  subsequent  British  accounts  anglicize  his  name 
to  “Thomas  Currie.”  Deposited  ashore,  the  Lambert 
party  constituted  the  sole  population  of  Tristan. 

Swept  at  times  by  fierce  Antarctic  gales,  their  new 
home,  almost  halfway  between  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  consisted  of  four  small  islands  and  a  few 
minuscule  rocks  which  ships  sometimes  passed  but  where 
they  almost  never  paused.  Lambert’s  idea  was  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  main  island’s  fertile  soil  and  make  of  it  a  sort  of 
culinary  filling  station  to  which  would  repair  for  fresh 
food  and  water  passing  whalers  and  sailing  ships  of  all 
kinds  plying  the  ocean  between  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  India.  This  was  the  place  Lambert  wanted  for  his 
very  own,  to  make  for  himself  and  family  a  home  and  a 
living. 

The  settlers  at  once  built  an  improvised  hut  and  cleared 
a  garden  in  the  volcanic  soil.  When,  three  weeks  later, 
the  friendly  Captain  Seaver  stopped  by  en  route  to  Cape 
Town,  the  first  croj>s  of  vegetables  were  already  showing 
their  heads  above  the  ground.  But  much  was  needed  if 
Tristan  was  to  realize  Lambert’s  fond  hope.  Pausing 
only  briefly  at  Tristan,  the  Charles  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  on  March  1,  1811,  Seaver  on  behalf  of  Lambert 
and  himself  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Earl  Caledon,  asking  the  British  Government  and 
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the  gentlemen  of  the  East  India  Company  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  Lambert.  In  sympathetic  terms  the  letter 
described  Lambert’s  plans  for  helping  ocean  ships  through 
the  development  of  Tristan  and  described  what  Seaver 
himself  had  seen  on  the  island  only  three  weeks  after  Lam¬ 
bert’s  arrival  there:  two  acres  cleared  and  radish  and 
cabbage  plants  already  growing  in  great  luxuriance;  while 
Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  pumpkins  were  also  started. 

If  the  requested  British  protection  and  assistance  were 
forthcoming,  Seaver  wrote  the  Governor,  Lambert  was 
willing  most  solemnly  to  declare  himself  allied  to  that 
Government  and  promised,  by  permission  to  display  the 
British  flag;  only  reserving  to  himself  the  governorship 
of  Tristan.  In  particular,  Lambert  wanted  a  small  vessel 
to  bring  colonists  and  livestock  to  Tristan  from  the  Cape. 

Seaver  told  the  Governor  that  he  also  desired  to  share 
in  Tristan’s  development,  for  in  this  letter  he  solicited: 

small  assistance  to  return  to  the  island,  as  my  private  means 
will  not  be  sufficient.  A  small  vessel  from  50  to  100  tons  to 
carry  from  this  colony  such  young,  industrious  families  as 
may  be  willing  to  embark,  and  any  other  persons  that  would 
be  useful  in  tilling  the  ground,  with  a  few  black  cattle,  goats 
and  sheep,  and  such  other  small  necessaries  as  would  conduce 
to  the  growth  and  productions  of  the  island. 

All  this  was  in  1811.  Had  the  British  then  foreseen 
the  War  of  1812,  they  might  have  been  stirred  to  action 
by  the  foregoing  petition  and  Lambert’s  history  might 
have  been  different.  But  they  did  not. 

Xor  did  the  three  settlers  foresee  the  war,  which  was 
to  bring  naval  vessels  to  Tristan,  to  “refresh”  themselves 
without  so  much  as  a  thank  you.  But  that  was  later. 

The  ship  carrying  Lambert’s  emissary  to  His  Lordship 
at  Cape  Town  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  Lambert 
started  drafting  his  announcement  of  annexation.  Lam¬ 
bert’s  proclamation  is  dated  February  4,  1811,  eix  days 
after  Seaver’s  visit.  It  was  nearly  six  months  before  the 
proclamation  found  its  way  to  Massachusetts  through  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Lovell,  w’ho  had  stopped  at  Tristan 
again  on  his  homeward  journey. 

And  it  was  still  later  when  the  text  reached  the  watch- 
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ful  eye  of  England’s  irrepressible  publicist,  William  Cob- 
bett,  then  in  Newgate  State  Prison  whence,  through  the 
next  issue  of  Cobbett’s  famous  weekly,  the  strange  intelli¬ 
gence  was  given  the  British  world. 

Here  in  full,  with  its  accompanying  notes,  is  the  text 
of  King  Lambert’s  proclamation,  surely  the  composition 
of  no  ordinary  seaman : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Jonathan  Lambert, 
late  of  Salem,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  IJnitecl  States 
of  America,  mariner,  and  citizen  thereof,  have  this  4th  day 
of  February,  in  the  3'ear  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  taken  absolute  possession  of  the  islands  of  Tristan 
[sic]  de  Cunha,  so  called,  viz. :  the  great  island,  and  the  other 
two  known  by  the  name  of  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale 
islands:  solely  for  myself  and  my  heirs  for  ever:  with  the 
right  of  conveying  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  one  or 
more  persons,  by  deed  or  sale,  free  gift,  or  otherwise,  as  I 
or  they  (my  heirs)  may  hereafter  think  fitter  or  proper.  And 
as  no  European,  or  other  power  whatever,  has  hitherto  pub¬ 
licly  claim^  the  said  islands  by  right  of  discovery,  or  act 
of  possession,  therefore  be  it  known  to  all  nations,  tongues, 
and  languages,  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  public 
instrument,  I  constitute  my  individual  self  the  sole  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  above-mentioned  islands,  grounding  my  right  and 
claim  on  the  rational  and  sure  principles  of  absolute  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  as  such,  holding  and  possessing  all  the  rights, 
titles  and  immunities  properly  belonging  to  proprietors  by 
the  usage  of  nations. 

In  consequence  of  this  right  and  title  by  me  thus  assumed 
and  established,  I  do  further  declare,  that  the  said  islands 
shall  for  the  future  be  denominated  the  islands  of  Refresh¬ 
ments,  the  great  island  bearing  that  name  in  particular,  and 
the  landing  place  on  the  north  side,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Cascade,  to  be  called  Reception,  and  which  shall  be  the  place 
of  my  residence.  The  isle  formerly  called  Inaccessible  shall 
henceforward  be  called  Pintard  Island,  and  that  known  by 
the  name  of  Nightingale  Island,  shall  now  be  called  Lovell 
Island. — And  I  do  further  declare,  that  the  cause  of  the  said 
act  set  forth  in  this  instrument,  originated  in  the  desire  and 
determination  of  preparing  for  myself  and  family  a  home 
where  I  can  enjoy  life  without  the  embarrasments  which 
have  hitherto  constantly  attended  me,  and  procure  for  us  an 
interest  and  property,  %  means  of  which  a  competency  may 
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be  ever  secured,  and  remain,  if  possible,  far  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  chicanery  and  ordinary  misfortune.  For  the 
above  purpose  I  intend  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  hus¬ 
bandry,  presuming  when  it  is  known  in  the  world  that  re¬ 
freshments  may  be  obtained  at  my  residence,  all  vessels  of 
whatever  description,  and  belonging  to  whatever  nation,  will 
visit  me  for  that  purpose,  and  by  a  fair  and  open  traffic, 
supply  themselves  with  those  articles  of  which  they  may  be 
in  need.  And  I  do  hereby  invite  all  those  who  may  want 
refreshments  to  call  at  Keception,  where  by  laying  by  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  Cascade,  they  will  be  immediately  visited  %  a 
boat  from  the  shore,  and  speedily  supplied  with  such  things 
as  the  Islands  may  produce,  at  a  reasonable  price.  And  be 
it  further  known,  that  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  right,  and 
authority  above  mentioned,  I  have  adopted  a  flag^  which  shall 
forever  be  the  known  and  acknowledged  standard  flag  of  these 
islands.  And  that  a  white  flag  shall  be  known,  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  common  flag,  for  any  vessel  or  vessels  in  the 
merchants  service,  which  may  now,  or  hereafter,  belong  to 
any  inhabitants  of  these  islands. — And  lastly,  be  it  known, 
that  I  hold  myself  and  my  people,  to  be  bound  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hospitality  and  good  fellowship  and  the  laws  of 
nations  (if  any  there  are)  as  established  by  the  best  writers 
on  that  subject,  and  by  no  other  law  whatever,  until  time 
may  produce  particular  contracts  or  other  engagements. 

J.  Lambert 

Witness  to  this  signature, 

Andrew  Millet 

In  presenting  this  proclamation  to  its  readers  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Gazette  introduced  it  with  this  editorial  note: 

1  This  fla^r  is  formed  of  five  diamonds,  transversely  from 
corner  to  corner,  and  four  half  diamonds,  placed  on  the  center 
of  the  top,  bottom  and  both  sides.  The  two  upper  and  two 
lower  diamonds  are  blue  next  the  staff  or  halyard,  and  red  on 
the  uppermost  side;  the  centre  [sic]  white,  the  four  half  dia¬ 
monds  bear  the  letter  W. 

Note.  —  Captain  Lovell  observes,  that  having'  left  the  above 
mentioned  Jonathan  Lambert,  accompanied  by  two  persons  from 
Eio  de  Janeiro,  on  Trista  [sicl  de  Cunha  Island  about  the  1st 
of  January,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  island,  after  the  space  of  34  daj's,  Sir.  Lambert  had  cleared 
about  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  planted  various  kinds  of  seeds, 
some  of  which,  as  well  as  the  coffee  tree  and  sugar  cane,  were 
furnished  him  by  the  American  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  above  seeds  had  sprung  up,  and  looked  very  promising. 
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The  following  communication  was  handed  us  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  witness  to  the  facts  therein  stated,  and  who 
thinks,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  eccentricity  which 
the  narrative  gives,  that  Mr.  Lambert  and  his  associates  will 
found  an  important  and  highly  valuable  settlement. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Lovell’s  interest  in  the  “Islands  of 
Refreshments”  was  any  the  less  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
Lambert  had  renamed  one  of  them  after  the  captain. 

What  was  life  like  on.  King  Lambert’s  Islands  of  Re¬ 
freshments  ?  A  description  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
New  England  skipper’s  owm  words:  a  letter  Lambert 
addressed  from  Tristan  on  December  21,  1811, — when  he 
had  been  there  almost  a  year, — to  a  Captain  John  Briggs. 
The  dateline,  strangely,  gives  the  address  as  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  ignoring  the  new  name  for  the  island  proclaimed 
by  Lambert  himself  in  February. 

In  effect,  Lambert’s  letter  to  Briggs  constitutes  the 
monarch’s  “first  annual  rejwrt”  as  well  as  what  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  today  would  term  a  “pros¬ 
pectus.”  It  is  full  of  interesting  details. 

“It  never  freezes,  nor  is  there  heat  enough  for  ripen¬ 
ing  melons,”  wrote  Lambert.  There  was  much  wind,  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  rain ;  so  life  was  not  too  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  colonists’  “sorry  Jackstraw’s  hut,  thatched  with 
coarse  grass,  without  floor,  etc.” 

But  at  other  times  the  trio  had  weeks  of  fine  weather. 
Lambert  and  his  fellows  raised  various  vegetables  and  a 
small  flock  of  geese.  He  also  had  “dunghill  fowls”  and 
ten  ducks,  but  had  lost  “all  my  turkeys,  ^Muscovy  ducks, 
and  all  of  the  English  ducks,  except  three,  by  their  eating 
fish  guts  last  winter.” 

!Most  interesting  of  Lambert’s  neighbors  were  the  sea 
elephants,  which  frequented  two  ponds.  “Here  I  have 
eight  sows  and  foiir  boars,  quite  tame — all  of  which,  save 
five,  we  have  caught  on  the  island,  of  which  there  are 
many  more:  some  we  have  shot  and  some  knocked  down, 
etc.”  These  porkers  were  the  descendants  of  stock  left 
on  Tristan  by  earlier  settlers. 

The  hogs  could  live  on  a  vegetable  diet,  Lambert  re¬ 
ported,  “but  I  give  them  an  elephant  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
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days  to  keep  them  in  heart.”  Sea  elephant  was  also  the 
diet  of  Lambert  and  his  friends,  who  in  addition  were  able 
to  shoot  wild  goats,  of  which  at  the  time  of  the  letter  there 
were  still  left  about  twelve  or  sixteen ;  and  “the  little  black 
cock  in  great  numbers  and,  in  the  fall,  very  fat  and  de¬ 
licious.” 

With  the  aid  of  a  dog  the  modern  Crusoes  were  able  to 
kill  several  hundreds  of  these  succulent  birds;  and  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  albatross,  “mollahs,”  petrels, 
sea-hens,  etc.  “And  a  great  deal  of  feathers  might  be 
had,  if  people  were  to  attend  to  it,”  Lambert  wrote. 

The  sea  of  course  was  “well  furnished”  with  fish,  which 
“are  had  at  any  time  for  the  trouble  of  taking  them,  when¬ 
ever  the  sea  is  smooth  enough  to  fish  from  the  rocks.  We 
have  no  boat,  and  of  course  cannot  have  them  so  often 
as  we  want  them ;  but  on  a  kind  of  raft  of  six  pieces  we 
push  off  on  a  smooth  time  and  take  many  sheephead  cray¬ 
fish,  gramper  and  large  mackerel.”  When  fishing  from 
the  rocks  King  Lambert  and  his  subjects  made  use  of  sea- 
elephant  meat  to  attract  the  fish.  “A  boat  would  be  vic¬ 
tuals  and  drink  to  us,”  His  Tristannic  Majesty  wistfully 
wrote. 

Having  killed  about  eighty  sea  elephants  in  the  first 
year  on  Tristan,  the  settlers  had  accumulated  about  1,000 
gallons  of  oil,  hoping  to  use  the  proceeds  thereof  to  buy  a 
boat.  Thereafter  Lambert  planned  to  make  a  business  of 
this  activity.  To  Captain  Briggs,  Lambert  therefore  sub¬ 
mitted  the  proposition  “to  join  me  in  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  oil  and  skins  on  these  islands.” 

He  proposed  that  the  captain  buy  a  small  fishing 
schooner  of  about  50  tons,  such  as  could  be  had  at  Cape 
Cod  in  the  spring  or  late  fall  for  $500,  “and  if  you  wish 
to  give  your  brother  Jonson  employment  for  a  year  or 
two,  send  him  here  in  her,  with  ten  or  twelve  men.” 

Lambert  also  suggested  “two  or  three  of  those  kind  of 
boats  called  at  Cape  Cod  half-boats — a  kind  of  whale  boat 
which  cost  about  $25  there,  with  provision  enough  for 
twelve  months.” 

To  store  the  oil  Lambert  suggested  making  a  stone 
cistern.  Salt,  too,  he  wanted;  and  “two  or  three  asses 
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to  carry  blubber  and  skins  from  a  distance  .  .  .  two  boilers 
of  iron,  holding  from  60  to  90  gallons  each,”  and  other 
paraphernalia  such  as  knives,  ladles,  barrels,  etc.  All 
this  in  due  time  would  be  paid  for  with  the  oil  and  skins. 
The  sea-elephant  pup  skins  were  “very  fine  and  pretty, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  average  a  dollar  each.” 

Tristan’s  penurious  monarch  went  into  considerably 
more  detail  in  describing  the  attractiveness  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  enterprise.  “If  the  proposal  should  be  relished,  I 
should  like  to  be  jointly  concerned  in  it,  but,  as  I  have 
no  money  to  advance,  I  could  only,  at  the  first,  lend  my 
assistance  towards  completing  the  business,  while  it  would 
be  your  part  to  furnish  the  means  to  get  it  once  under 
way/’ 

Towards  the  end  of  his  letter  Lambert  wrote:  “Should 
any  vessel  be  bound  to  the  Cape,  or  round  it,  do  drop  me 
a  line  to  inform  me  of  the  receipt  of  this  if  it  comes  to 
hand.” 

Captain  Briggs  had  helped  the  colonists  at  the  outset, 
for  Lambert’s  letter  thus  acknowledged  aid:  “We  have 
not  ate  bread  these  six  months;  that  parcel  you  supplied 
me  with  lasted  about  that  time.  But  turnips  have  been 
bread  to  us.  I  hope  to  have  as  many  potatoes  in  three  or 
four  months  as  will  always  stand  by  us  while  we  remain 
on  the  island;  but  cloth  I  shall  want,  and  must  depend 
upon  vessels  for  a  supply  of  them.” 

Between  the  writing  of  the  above  letter  and  Lambert’s 
death  a  year  or  two  later  the  population  of  the  island  in¬ 
creased  by  from  one  to  three  persons.  Details  are  lacking. 
And  just  when  and  how  Lambert  died  is  far  from  clear 
in  the  conflicting  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us ; 
but  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  he  met  his  death  by 
drowning  while  out  in  a  small  boat  and  that  there  perished 
with  him  all  but  one  of  the  colony’s  inhabitants.  Thomas 
Currie  was  the  sole  survivor. 

Currie  in  turn  was  later  joined  by  one  or  more  others. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  Tristan  da  Cunha  was  used  as 
a  base  by  American  men  of  war  and  privateers.  Those 
visits  proved  costly  to  Currie. 

In  March  1813,  Currie  accepted  a  British  flag  from 
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H.M.S.  Semiramis,  thinking  that  it  might  come  in  handy. 
The  British  doubtless  had  other  ends  in  view. 

In  May  1815,  Commander  Peter  Gordon  of  the  Bengal 
Merchant  wrote  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Registrar  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  concerning  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
that  the  Americans  and  Portuguese  ‘‘have  claims  (except¬ 
ing  actual  possession)  equal  to  our  own.”  Concerning 
Currie,  Gordon  reported:  “He  always  expressed  himself 
contented  with  his  situation  in  every  respect  except  one, 
which  was  the  want  of  a  female  companion  .  .  .” 

Xapoleon  arrived  on  St.  Helena  as  a  prisoner  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1815.  The  following  year  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
British  force  to  occupy  Tristan  da  Cunha  so  to  forestall 
its  possible  use  by  the  French  as  a  base  for  a  liberation 
attempt.  The  British  force  arrived  at  Tristan  in  August 
1816  in  the  frigate  Falmouth.  Its  arrival  was  a  major 
turning  point  in  the  island’s  history. 

To  the  British  authorities  the  long  lonely  Currie  now 
unburdened  himself.  “I  came  under  an  agreement  [with 
Lambert]  to  remain  one  year,  and  to  have  a  passage  found 
me  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  ease  I  should  not  wish 
to  remain  on  the  island,”  he  said.  “My  agreement  was 
twelve  Spanish  dollars  per  month,  besides  the  one  third 
of  twenty  percent  on  all  produce  during  the  time  I  might 
remain.”  However,  Currie  continued,  Lambert  and  two 
other  Americans  “under  pretense  of  fishing  and  collecting 
wreckage”  on  May  17,  1812,  took  the  boat  and  left  the 
island.,  “took  possession  of  the  three  islands  ...  in  a 
formal  manner.”  He  complained  that  he,  Currie,  had 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  clothing  and  provisions  and 
had  been  constantly  robbed  of  livestock  and  produce  by 
American  warships  and  merchantmen,  who  visiting  Tris¬ 
tan,  stole. 

With  Currie  in  1816  was  one  other  man,  a  native  of 
Minorca,  whom  Currie  called  his  apprentice. 

Although  Currie  had  been  robbed,  he  still  had  40  breed¬ 
ing  sows  and  two  boars,  but  “no  sows  or  ducks  left,”  the 
last  having  been  taken  by  American  privateers,  so  the 
British  reported  to  London. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentley,  pastor  of  the  East 
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Church,  who  knew  Lambert  in  Salem,  in  his  diary  ^ives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  then  deceased  mariner. 
An  entry  for  September  11,  1814,  states:  “This  is  the 
bold  adventurer  that  seized  upon  an  Island  in  the  Great 
Ocean  &  collected  a  few  companions  to  inhabit  it ;  &  gave 
notice  that  he  should  supply  all  circumnavigators.  He 
perished  when  fishing  in  his  boat  with  some  of  his  Com¬ 
panions.  He  was  a  man  of  real  genius  &  intrepidity. 
Nothing  common  would  satisfy  him  &  he  had  acquired  all 
that  general  knowledge  which  observation  in  Men  &  man¬ 
ners  could  supply.  He  had  a  ready  tongue  &  good  pen, 
an  enquiring  mind  &  a  power  to  know  &  Possess  what 
circumstances  could  give  him,  at  the  instant  they  appeared. 
I  knew  him  intimately  well.” 

Various  earlier  entries  in  Bentley’s  diary  show  that  he 
knew  other  members  of  the  Lambert  family  quite  well, 
too,  especially  Jonathan’s  brother,  Captain  Samuel  Lam¬ 
bert.  On  November  14,  1813,  the  pastor  wrote:  “The 
[Lambert]  family  has  one  son  settled  on  Islands  in  the 
South  Sea  in  a  very  excentric  [sic]  manner.  The  whole 
are  endowed  with  talents.  Capt.  L.  [Samuel]  is  an  able 
teacher  of  mathematics.” 

And  a  still  earlier  diary  entry  of  February  10,  1812, 
shows  that  Jonathan’s  home  town  had  followed  his  ad¬ 
venture  with  interest ;  for  Dr.  Bentley,  referring  to  friends 
who  had  migi’ated  to  “interior  settlements,”  mentioned 
“our  late  Mr.  Lambert  to  the  Islands  of  the  Ocean.  Why 
not.” 

Nine  days  after  Dr.  Bentley  offered  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  late  Jonathan  Lambert  there  appeared  in  the 
Salem  Gazette  of  September  20,  1814,  in  small  print 
among  the  death  notices,  the  following  inconspicuous  item : 

Mr.  Jonathan  Lambert  of  this  town,  well  known  as  the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  adventurer  who  effected  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  He  was  passing 
from  his  settlement  to  Nightingale  island,  in  January  last, 
in  a  boat  with  four  others,  when  the  boat  was  overset  by  a 
sudden  squall,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned,  by  which  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  only  one  man  was  left  on  the  island.  Mr. 
Lambert  was  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  had,  according  to 
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accounts,  been  successful  in  bringing  forward  his  little 
colony,  which  in  times  of  peace  and  commerce  promised  to  be 
of  general  benefit. 

Mary  Lambert,  unknowing  widow,  did  not  long  survive 
her  wandering  husband.  In  1814  she  died  intestate.  An 
inventory  of  her  estate  prepared  at  Marblehead  showed  to 
her  credit  two-thirds  of  an  old  dwelling  and  “four  poles 
of  land;”  against  which  were  “town  of  Salem’s  demands, 
$417.” 

Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  yankee  king  of  the 
Islands  of  Refreshment.  The  books  were  closed.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  the  people  who  had  known  Jonathan  also  passed  away 
and  his  memory  faded.  But  somewhere  in  Salem  there 
were  other  Lamberts  who  treasured  their  ancestry  and  who 
kept  such  heirlooms  as  little  ivory  miniatures.  So  Jona¬ 
than  Lambert  is  not  quite  forgotten.  His  portrait  is  pre¬ 
served  ;  his  memory  resurrected. 
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By  Ralph  M.  Adeemax 
Wisconsin  State  College,  Milwaukee 


Three  hitherto  unnoticed  letters  and  a  note  written  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  while  he  was  United  States  Consul 
at  Liverpool  provide  further  evidence  that  he  was  not  a 
recluse  devoted  only  to  his  official  duties.  These  manu¬ 
scripts,  now  a  part  of  the  Gaskell  Collection  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  England,  reveal  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  personal  warmth  and  friendliness. 

IT.  S.  Consulate,^ 

Brunswick.  Street.  Jan  23"*^ 

My  dear  Mr.  Bright,® 

I  believe  I  must  say  ‘‘no”  to  your  kind  invitation,  both 
on  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  behalf  and  my  own.  Her  father 
died,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  news  of  it. 

Mrs  Hawthorne  replied  to  Miss  Yates’  invitation 
to  the  meeting  of  the  club,  some  days  ago. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Nath'  Hawthorne. 


1  Eng.  Ms.  732  (69). 

2  The  year  of  this  letter  is  1835.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Peabody, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  father,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  died 
at  Eagleswood,  New  Jersey,  on  January  1,  1855.  See  S.  H. 
Peabody,  Peabody  (Paybody,  Pabody,  Pabodie)  Genealogy  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1909),  p.  85. 

3  Henry  Arthur  Bright  (1830-1884),  a  young  Liverpool 
merchant  interested  in  literature,  became  one  of  Hawthorne’s 
closest  English  friends  and  frequently  traveled  with  him  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  discussed  many  problems  relating  to  Anglo- 
American  relations  and  worked  with  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
Lord  Houghton,  on  the  problem  of  American  and  British  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prevent  cruelty  to  sailors.  For  a  good  characterization 
of  Bright,  see  Edward  Mather,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  A  Modest 
Man  (New  York,  1940),  pp.  256-258. 
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Brunswick  Street,  N’ov  2*'^ 

My  dear  Sir: 

Do  you  know  anybody  who  would  like  an  engagement 
to  write  a  weekly  letter  for  an  American  newspaper,  giv¬ 
ing  a  general  view  of  political  affairs  and  the  state  of  the 
market  ?  If  so,  I  am  authorized  to  offer  him  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ‘honorarium’  (this  is  a  word  which  Bentley,  the  Lon¬ 
don  publisher,  used  in  a  letter  to  me)  of  four  dollars  for 
each  1640  words — that  is,  about  a  penny  for  eight  or  ten 
words.  The  business  may  be  worth  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  to  a  smart  and  ready  writer,  I  should  really 
like  to  know  about  this.  I  return  you  some  books  of  your 
own,  and  likewise  send  a  book  belonging  to  the  club — 
not  knowing  how  to  forward  it  to  Mr  [sic]  Smith. 

Very  truly  yours 
Xath*  Hawthorne. 

Liverpool,  Octr  16“"  ’55® 

My  dear  Mrs.  Warren,® 

I  send  you  a  little  book  which  I  hope  your  children  may 
take  pleasure  in  reading,  some  day  or  other, 

I  think  it  best  to  return  the  bottle  of  wine,  as  I 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  conveying  it  to  Mrs,  Haw¬ 
thorne.® 

With  many  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Nath*  Hawthorne. 

4  Eng.  Ms.  732  (70).  The  letter  is  addressed  to  “H.  A. 
Bright,  Esq.,  (Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  &  Co.)  North  John  Street, 
Liverpool.”  Probably  this  letter  was  written  in  1855.  By  this 
time  Bright  and  Haw’thorne  were  well  acquainted,  and  Haw¬ 
thorne  would  have  no  qualms  about  asking  his  friend  for  a 
suggestion. 

5  Eng.  Ms.  377  (898). 

6  Probably  Mrs.  Samuel  Warren,  the  wife  of  the  author 
of  the  popular  novel.  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  (1839).  The  two 
men  met  at  a  dinner  in  Liverpool  on  March  24,  1854 ;  and  on 
April  7,  1854,  Warren  wrote  to  Hawthorne  from  London.  Haw¬ 
thorne  saw  Warren  again  in  a  Liverpool  courtroom  on  March 
27,  1855.  See  The  English  Notebooks,  edited  by  Randall  Stewrart 
(New  York,  1941),  pp.  55-57,  105;  Julian  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  (Boston,  1884),  II,  pp.  43-44. 

7  A  word  is  illegible  here. 

8  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  her  two  daughters  left  for  Lisbon, 
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A  notation  on  the  back  of  a  letter  from  James 
Buchanan,  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  London,  in¬ 
dicates  that  Hawthorne’s  official  duties  often  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  consular  office.  In  this  instance  he  had  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  reasons  for  the  long  imprisonment  of  an 
American  citizen  in  Liverpool.®  The  note  reveals  that 
Hawthorne  carried  out  the  task. 

Answered  the  within^® — the  man,  by  his  own  tricks,  had 
been  the  cause  of  whatever  delay  had  occurred,  and  had 
no  mind  to  be  sent  home  or  brought  to  trial  at  all. 

H.  H. 


Portugal,  from  Southampton  on  October  8,  1855,  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  better  climate  for  Mrs.  Ha'wthorne,  who  was  suffering 
from  the  cold,  damp  English  atmosphere.  See  The  English  Note¬ 
books,  edited  bj'  Randall  Stewart,  p.  258. 

9  Hawthorne  frequently  had  to  check  up  on  Americans  in 
difficulty  with  the  English  law.  For  man3'  concrete  examples, 
see  L.  S.  Hall,  Hawthorne,  Critic  of  Society  (New  Haven,  1944). 

10  Buchanan’s  letter  sets  forth  the  problem : 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 

London  29  December  1855. 


My  dear  Sir/ 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Henry  Norris  Johnson,  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  he  has  been  waiting  five  months  in  prison  in  Liver¬ 
pool  to  be  sent  to  New  York  for  trial.  His  case  is  a  hard  one  & 
I  commend  it  to  your  attention.  It  is  against  the  humane  policj* 
of  our  laws  not  to  grant  the  accused  “a  speedy  trial.” — I  shall 
not  write  to  him  until  I  hear  from  you;  but  leave  the  matter 
entirely  to  yourself. 

from  your  friend 
verj*  respect  full  j’ 

James  Buchanan 


Nathi  Ha^^dhorne  Esq. 


LETTER  CONCERNING  FORT 
AT  WINTER  ISLAND 


To  the  Select  Men  of  Salem  Salem  June  4*“  1709 

Gentlemen 

I  have  herewith  sent  you  a  copey  of  the  Gen“  court  order 
referring  to  Her  Maj^**’  Fort  at  Winter  Island  which  is 
all  that  hitherto  can  be  obtained  in  favor  thereof  after 
repeated  &  utmost  aplication  hath  been  made  concerning 
ye  same.  I  would  also  acquaint  you  with  ye  present  stake 
&  condition  of  ye  said  Fort,  which  is  that  more  then  one 
halfe  of  ye  plattform — is  rotten  &  unserviceable  viz  about 
ninety  foot  long  &  twenty  five  foot  wide  whereof  having 
been  made  with  old  planke  at  ye  first,  &  that  ye  dwelling 
housse  is  leaky,  &  that  a  part  of  ye  wall  at  ye  Southeast 
corner  bulgeth  out  &  is  in  danger  of  falling  as  also  some 
other  small  things  needfull  to  be  repaired.  These  things 
I  am  under  a  sense  should  be  amended  &  therefore  thought 
it  requisite  to  inform  you  of  ye  same  it  being  yet  a  time 
of  Warr  &  so  consequently  a  time  of  danger  that  so  if 
there  might  be  any  way  or  Meanes  found  for  remedy 
whereof  it  may  be  seasonably  aplyed  &  that  I  myself  might 
in  this  regard  rightly  discharge  ye  trust  comitted  to  me 
with  relation  to  ye  said  Fort  &  not  be  liable  to  blame  for 
being  silent  &  not  giving  Notice  of  ye  before  recited  de¬ 
fections. 

Your  Ser*  Stephen  Sewall 
—  Essex  Institute  Mss.  Collections 
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Foemeely  in  the  Middle  Peecinct  of  Salem, 

Latee  Known  as  the  South  Paeish  of  Danvees 

By  Bessie  Raymond  Buxton 

South  Paeish  in  the  Revolution 

Although  the  Church  Records  do  not  speak  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution  nor  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
they  were  deeply  involved  in  it.  Early  in  January,  1775, 
the  men  began  to  drill,  three  times  a  week.  Capt.  Samuel 
Epes  commanded  one  company  of  58  Minute  Men  and 
Capt.  Gideon  Foster  another  of  26  men.  The  news  of 
the  battle  reached  the  South  Parish  about  9  A.M.  on 
April  19th.  Drums  were  beaten  and  the  church  bell 
sounded  the  alarm.  The  men  assembled  at  the  Bell 
Tavern  (where  the  Lexington  monument  now  stands,  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  Streets)  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holt  gave  them  his  parting  benediction.  They 
covered  the  16  miles  to  Menotomy  (now  Arlington)  over 
rough  country  in  four  hours,  met  the  retreating  British 
there,  and  fought  fiercely.  They  marched  home  that  night, 
bringing  with  them  the  bodies  of  seven  of  their  comrades. 
Five  of  these  men  were  from  the  South  Parish:  Samuel 
Cook,  33,  George  Southwick,  25,  Henry  Jacobs,  22, 
Ebenezer  Goldthwaite,  22,  and  Benjamin  Daland,  25. 
Their  bodies  laid  for  two  days  in  the  house  of  Henry 
Cook,  Samuel’s  father,  on  Gap  Lane.  (65  Central  Street. 
This  house  is  still  standing,  having  been  moved  to  Ko. 
10  Harris  Street.)  Henry  Jacobs  was  buried  on  what  is 
now  the  Colcord  Farm  on  Lowell  Street,  just  above 
Marble’s  Meadow.  The  other  four  were  buried  in  Trask’s 
Burying  Ground.  Perley  Putnam,  21  and  Jotham  Webb, 
22  were  taken  to  their  homes  in  present-day  Danvers,  for 
burial. 

On  the  Friday  after  the  battle,  the  gallery  of  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  was  filled  with  armed  men  and  there  were  two 
companies  from  Salem  in  the  body  of  the  house.  After 
the  service,  the  soldiers  with  reversed  arms  and  muffled 
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drums  led  the  procession  to  Trask's  Burying  Ground  (the 
Old  Cemetery  on  Boston  Street,  at  the  Peabody-Salem 
line.)  On  the  wa^’  they  met  soldiers  from  Xewburyport, 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury  on  their  way  to  the  siege  of 
Boston.  These  men  formed  single  ranks  on  each  side  of 
the  road  and  the  procession  passed  between  them.  Three 
volleys  were  fired  over  the  graves,  which  are  just  inside 
the  gate  on  the  right. 

Dennison  Wallis,  also  of  the  South  Parish,  was  severely 
wounded,  receiving  13  bullet  -wounds,  yet  he  recovered 
and  lived  to  a  great  old  age.  Joseph  Bell,  another  South 
Parish  man  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  sent 
to  their  prison  ship  where  he  remained  for  two  months. 
Both  these  men  were  in  Capt.  Foster’s  company.  Capt. 
Epes’  company  captured  two  wagonloads  of  British  sup¬ 
plies  near  Medford,  although  they  were  guarded  by  eleven 
soldiers.  During  the  Revolution  197  men  from  Danvers 
served  in  the  Continental  army  and  about  half  were  from 
the  South  Parish.  While  Danvers  was  the  most  distant 
of  all  the  towns  which  sent  help,  it  lost  more  men  than 
any  town  except  Lexington. 

At  the  July  meeting  the  people  were  asked  “to  Con¬ 
sider  the  request  of  Capt.  Wm.  Shillaber  and  Samuel 
King  for  Liberty  for  sd.  Shillaber  to  move  his  Pew  about 
27  inches  forward  which  will  accomodate  the  sd.  Shillaber 
and  sd.  King  both  for  Liberty  to  his  Pew  on  Such  Con¬ 
sideration  as  the  Inha:  shall  think  Proper  also  to  See  if 
the  Inha :  will  do  any  thing  respecting  ye  Bell  this  year  ?” 
Permission  was  granted  to  move  the  pews  but  nothing  was 
done  about  the  bell.  April,  1772,  is  the  first  reference 
to  investment  of  the  parish  funds,  when  it  was  voted  “that 
ye  money  at  present  be  Let  out  upon  Interest  ui)on  good 
security  for  one  year.” 

In  March,  1773,  the  matter  of  building  a  steeple  was 
again  brought  up  and  it  was  voted  to  build  it  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  west  end  of  the  meetinghouse.  Apparently 
nothing  was  done,  for  the  following  March  it  was  “Voted 
to  Bild  a  Steaple  at  ye  West  Eand  of  ye  Meating  hous 
this  year.”  In  1775  it  was  “Voted  not  to  sell  ye  Rome 
that  Leades  up  Into  ye  men’s  galery  Voted  that  the  parish 
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Bild  a  pew  In  that  Rome  &  Rente  it  Oute  for  ye  Youse 
of  the  Parish.”  This  is  the  first  mention  of  renting  seats 
in  the  meetinghouse. 

On  March  12,  1776,  it  was  voted  that  “William  Pooles 
heirs  k  Sam’ll  Fowler  have  Liberty  to  take  Earth  from 
under  the  Meating  house  they  making  good  all  Damages.” 
In  the  following  June  we  find  the  first  reference  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  which  was  then  in  progress.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  church  warrants  have  begun  “In  His  Majesties 
Xame  you  are  hereby  Required  to  levy  and  collect”  and 
closed  with  the  phrase  “In  ye  year  of  His  Majesties 
Reign.”  The  wari’ant  of  June  1776  begins — “Creating 
in  ye  Name  of  ye  people”  and  the  final  sentence  is  omitted. 

In  ^March,  1777,  the  Clerk’s  salary  was  raised  from  the 
ten  shillings  it  had  been  since  1760  to  twelve  shillings, 
and  the  treasurer’s  was  reduced  from  eight  to  six  shillings. 
It  was  voted  to  “choose  a  Comitey  to  Setel  with  The 
Steaple  Comity  to  see  that  the  Steaple  is  finished.” 
In  May,  1777,  we  find  the  first  reference  to  the  existing 
state  of  war.  The  inhabitants  are  asked  “to  See  what 
method  the  Parish  will  take  to  Compuate  there  Proportion 
of  men  to  go  into  the  Contenental  Anney  Allso  to  see  what 
Bountey  the  Parish  will  give  to  those  that  will  Inlist  into 
the  Servis  for  thre  yeare  Allso  to  Raise  money  to  Pay  the 
Same.”  It  was  “Voted  to  give  those  men  that  have  In- 
listed  Into  the  Continantal  Armey  for  three  years  k  has 
not  had  any  Bountey  k  those  that  Shall  Inlist  to  Corn- 
pleat  this  parishes  Quota  of  men  that  they  have  a  bountey. 
Voted  that  they  Shall  have  twentey  Pounds  as  a  Bountey. 
Voted  that  all  the  money  that  has  Been  Paide  By  Inde- 
vidals  By  frins  or  Aney  other  way  to  hire  men  to  go  Into 
the  Servis  at  Aney  time  k  to  Alow  those  that  went  k  did 
a  turne  for  them  selves  what  it  Const  to  hire  a  man  when 
thay  went  that  it  be  essessed  upon  the  Poels  k  Estates  of 
the  Inhabatants  of  this  Parish.”  Two  days  later  they 
met  again  and  “Voted  to  Raise  twelve  hundred  Pounds 
to  defray  the  Charge  that  the  Inhabatants  of  this  Parish 
has  Been  at  to  Raise  men  Sence  the  19th  of  aprell  1775 
k  to  Pay  a  Bountey  of  twenty  Pound  pr  man  for  what 
men  is  wanting  to  Compleat  this  Parishes  quota  of  the 
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drums  led  the  procession  to  Trask’s  Burying  Ground  (the 
Old  Cemetery  on  Boston  Street,  at  the  Peabody-Salem 
line.)  On  the  way  they  met  soldiers  from  Xewburyport, 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury  on  their  way  to  the  siege  of 
Boston.  These  men  formed  single  ranks  on  each  side  of 
the  road  and  the  procession  passed  between  them.  Three 
volleys  were  fired  over  the  graves,  which  are  just  inside 
the  gate  on  the  right. 

Dennison  Wallis,  also  of  the  South  Parish,  was  severely 
wounded,  receiving  13  bullet  wounds,  yet  he  recovered 
and  lived  to  a  great  old  age.  Joseph  Bell,  another  South 
Parish  man  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  sent 
to  their  prison  ship  where  he  remained  for  two  months. 
Both  these  men  were  in  Capt.  Foster’s  company.  Capt. 
Epes’  company  captured  two  wagonloads  of  British  sup¬ 
plies  near  Medford,  although  they  were  guarded  by  eleven 
soldiers.  During  the  Revolution  197  men  from  Danvers 
served  in  the  Continental  army  and  about  half  were  from 
the  South  Parish.  While  Danvers  was  the  most  distant 
of  all  the  towns  which  sent  help,  it  lost  more  men  than 
any  town  except  Lexington. 

At  the  July  meeting  the  people  were  asked  “to  Con¬ 
sider  the  request  of  Capt.  Wm.  Shillaber  and  Samuel 
King  for  Liberty  for  sd.  Shillaber  to  move  his  Pew  about 
27  inches  forward  which  will  accomodate  the  sd.  Shillaber 
and  sd.  King  both  for  Liberty  to  his  Pew  on  Such  Con¬ 
sideration  as  the  Inha :  shall  think  Proper  also  to  See  if 
the  Inha :  will  do  any  thing  respecting  ye  Bell  this  year  ?” 
Permission  w’as  granted  to  move  the  pews  but  nothing  was 
done  about  the  bell.  April,  1772,  is  the  first  reference 
to  investment  of  the  parish  funds,  when  it  was  voted  “that 
ye  money  at  present  be  Let  out  upon  Interest  upon  good 
security  for  one  year.” 

In  March,  1773,  the  matter  of  building  a  steeple  was 
again  brought  up  and  it  was  voted  to  build  it  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  west  end  of  the  meetinghouse.  Apparently 
nothing  was  done,  for  the  following  March  it  was  “Voted 
to  Bild  a  Steaple  at  ye  West  Eand  of  ye  Meating  hous 
this  year.”  In  1775  it  was  “Voted  not  to  sell  ye  Rome 
that  Leades  up  Into  ye  men’s  galery  Voted  that  the  parish 
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Bild  a  pew  In  that  Rome  &  Rente  it  Oute  for  ye  Youse 
of  the  Parish.”  This  is  the  first  mention  of  renting  seats 
in  the  meetinghouse. 

On  March  12,  1776,  it  was  voted  that  “William  Pooles 
heirs  &  Sam’ll  Fowler  have  Liberty  to  take  Earth  from 
under  the  Meating  house  they  making  good  all  Damages.” 
In  the  following  June  we  find  the  first  reference  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  which  was  then  in  progress.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  church  warrants  have  begun  “In  His  Majesties 
Name  you  are  hereby  Required  to  levy  and  collect”  and 
closed  with  the  phrase  “In  ye  year  of  His  Majesties 
Reign.”  The  warrant  of  June  1776  begins — “Creating 
in  ye  Name  of  ye  peoide”  and  the  final  sentence  is  omitted. 

In  !March,  1777,  the  Clerk’s  salary  was  raised  from  the 
ten  shillings  it  had  been  since  1760  to  twelve  shillings, 
and  the  treasurer’s  was  reduced  from  eight  to  six  shillings. 
It  was  voted  to  “choose  a  Comitey  to  Setel  with  The 
Steaple  Comity  to  see  that  the  Steaple  is  finished.” 
In  May,  1777,  we  find  the  first  reference  to  the  existing 
state  of  war.  The  inhabitants  are  asked  “to  See  what 
method  the  Parish  will  take  to  Compuate  there  Proportion 
of  men  to  go  into  the  Contenental  Armey  Allso  to  see  what 
Bountey  the  Parish  will  give  to  those  that  will  Inlist  into 
the  Servis  for  thre  yeare  Allso  to  Raise  money  to  Pay  the 
Same.”  It  was  “Voted  to  give  those  men  that  have  In- 
listed  Into  the  Continantal  Armey  for  three  years  &  has 
not  had  any  Bountey  &  those  that  Shall  Inlist  to  Corn- 
pleat  this  parishes  Quota  of  men  that  they  have  a  bountey. 
Voted  that  they  Shall  have  twentey  Pounds  as  a  Bountey. 
Voted  that  all  the  money  that  has  Been  Paide  By  Inde- 
vidals  By  frins  or  Aney  other  way  to  hire  men  to  go  Into 
the  Servis  at  Aney  time  &  to  Alow  those  that  went  &  did 
a  turne  for  them  selves  what  it  Const  to  hire  a  man  when 
thay  went  that  it  be  essessed  upon  the  Poels  &  Estates  of 
the  Inhabatants  of  this  Parish.”  Two  days  later  they 
met  again  and  “Voted  to  Raise  twelve  hundred  Pounds 
to  defray  the  Charge  that  the  Inhabatants  of  this  Parish 
has  Been  at  to  Raise  men  Sence  the  19th  of  aprell  1775 
&  to  Pay  a  Bountey  of  twenty  Pound  pr  man  for  what 
men  is  wanting  to  Compleat  this  Parishes  quota  of  the 
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Contanantal  Soldjers  Exclusive  of  what  the  Inhabatants 
of  this  Parish  Belonging  to  the  Companey  which  Col. 
Jeremiah  Page^^  formerly  Commanded  Shall  be  Taxed.” 

The  next  warrant,  July,  1777,  has  another  form: 
“Greeting  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  People 
of  the  State  of  the  Massachusets  Bay  in  Xew  England.” 
“August  23,  1777 — ^Voted  that  this  Parish  will  give  a 
Bountey  to  Soctch  [such]  men  as  Shall  Inlist  Into  the 
Servis  ordered  to  be  Rased  the  Xinth  day  of  this  August 
By  a  Resolve  of  the  Grate  General  Cort  of  this  State  to 
Compleate  the  Quota  this  Parrish  Is  to  get.  Voted  that 
twentey  Pounds  Be  given  to  the  above  men  that  Shall 
Inlist  as  a  bountey.  Voted  to  Choose  A  Committey  to 
hire  the  money  &  to  Procure  the  men.”  They  were  re¬ 
minded,  however,  “to  get  the  men  as  Cheape  as  thay  Can 
at  the  Expence  of  the  Parish  as  it  is  thought  that  the 
money  here  to  fore  voted  by  sd  Parish  is  not  Sufficient  to 
hire  sd  men.”  The  parish  voted  “to  indemnify  the 
offesers  of  the  Companyes  from  Aney  fine  that  Shall  be 
Liable  to  By  not  drafting  the  men  on  the  10  day  of  this 
month.”  In  December  they  voted  to  raise  800  pounds  in 
addition  to  what  had  already  been  voted  “toward  Carying 
on  the  war  which  we  are  Ingaged  in  Against  the  In¬ 
habatants  of  Grate  Britton.” 

An  entry  which  reminds  us  of  present-day  income  taxes 
is  dated  Dec.  26,  1777.  “The  Inhabitants  of  the  South 
Parish  of  this  Town  are  Requested  to  bring  in  a  True 
and  Perfict  List  of  all  their  Estates  both  Real  &  Personal 
unto  the  Committee  on  Tuesday  the  30th  Instant  at  9  of 
the  Clock  Beforenoon  in  Order  that  they  may  be  assessed 
their  just  proportion  of  the  Charge  that  hath  arrisen  to 
procure  men  to  go  into  the  Service  either  as  Continantal 
Soldiers,  or  as  Militia  Men  and  for  all  persons  to  bring 
in  an  acc’t  of  the  money  they  have  Paid  as  fines,  or  to 
procure  men  to  go  into  the  Service  or  that  have  gone 
themSelves  and  done  turnes,  that  they  may  Recive  orders 
for  the  Same  which  orders  will  be  Recived  as  part  of  their 
Tax  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Eben:r  Willis  Inholder  in  this 
Town.  It  is  Expected  that  Every  Person  will  bring  in 

12  Owner  of  the  Page  House,  North  Danvers. 
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an  acc’t  of  what  money  he  has  paid,  if  he  doth  not  he  will 
loose  the  advantage  of  it. 

Will’m  Shillaber  John  Epes  Benj  :a  Procter, 
Committee  to  Assess  this  Tax.” 

The  Collector’s  Warrant  for  Jan.,  1778,  uses  a  third 
new  form  of  authority,  the  one  which  we  still  use. 
“Whereas  the  Freholders  &  other  Inhabatants  of  the  South 
Parish  in  Danvers  did  at  a  Meeting  Legally  assembled  on 
the  18th  day  of  June  1777,  Voted  that  the  Sum  of  twelve 
Hundred  Pounds  be  raised  for  Defraying  the  Charge  of 
procuring  men  that  have  gone  or  Shall  go  into  the  Service 
of  THE  UN'ITED  STATES  OF  AMEEICA,  also  at  an 
other  Meeting  on  the  20th  day  of  December  1777  Voted 
that  the  sum  of  Eight  Hundred  Pounds  be  Eaised  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  Sum  of  Twelve  hundred  pounds  for 
Defraying  the  Charge  as  above;  We  have  assessed  the 
Sums  of  £1200.00  &  of  £800  on  the  polls  &  Estates  of  sd 
parish,  according  to  the  Direction  of  the  Law,  And  the 
List  herewith  Committed  to  you.  Being  the  whole  of 
Said  Tax:  these  are  therefore  In  the  Xame  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  &  people  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  re¬ 
quire  you  to  Levy  &  Collect  of  the  Several  Persons  Named 
in  the  List  each  one  his  proportion  Sett  against  his  Name.” 
The  rest  of  the  warrant  follows  the  usual  form,  with  the 
exception  of  the  final  line — “Dated  at  Danvers  Jan:y  6th 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778.”  Church  salaries  were 
raised  this  year,  the  new  “Saxen”  William  Trask,  receiv¬ 
ing  ten  pounds,  the  treasurer  fifteen  shillings  and  the 
clerk  twenty  four  shillings. 

In  March,  1778,  it  was  voted  to  raise  “foer  hundred 
pounds  to  hire  ye  men  that  are  wanting  to  macke  up  this 
parishes  quota  of  Contanentel  men  &  to  Esses  it  upon  the 
Inhabatants  of  sd  parish  Voted  to  allow  those  men  that 
went  to  the  hills  as  gard  &  tared  untill  there  tiem  was 
oute  Nine  pounds  pr  man.”  And  on  the  30th  of  March 
it  was  “Voted  to  give  a  Bountey  of  fifteene  Pounds  to 
those  men  that  Shall  go  to  Charlstowne  hills  for  gards 
for  this  Parish.” 

On  June  29,  it  was  voted  to  dismiss  “Peter  Twist  from 
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Serving  Saxen  and  voted  Sylvester  Procter^®  be  Saxen 
this  year.  Voted  that  this  Parish  hire  ye  men  that  are 
Colled  for  Oute  of  sd  Parish  to  go  to  Providence.  Voted 
that  ye  Committey  get  ye  men  as  Cheape  as  they  can.” 

On  July  18th  there  was  another  call  to  raise  men  for 
guard  duty  at  Winter-hill  and  eleven  days  later,  still  an¬ 
other  for  men  to  go  to  Providence  and  Winter-hill  ‘‘as  1 

there  is  an  immediate  want  for  sd  men.”  j 

In  time  of  war,  it  is  usual  for  prices  to  rise  and  money 
values  to  fall.  The  South  Parish  found  this  the  case  as 
the  records  prove.  While  the  Parish  collectors  were  still 
paid  only  the  four  pence  per  pound,  as  they  had  been  for 
some  years  past,  the  clerk,  in  1778  &  1779  was  paid  twen¬ 
ty  four  Shillings,  and  the  treasurer,  who  had  never  been 
paid  over  15  shillings  and  this  only  (in  1778)  now  was 
voted  “three  pounds  for  his  service  this  year,”  and  the 
sexton,  Mr.  Solomon  Wyman,  was  voted  twenty  pounds 
for  his  yearly  pay.  These  prices  are  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  able-bodied  men  were 
away  at  war.  Mr.  Holt’s  salary  was  in  arrears,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  asked  “what  method  they  will  adopt  for 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  Six  Hundred  Pounds  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Eev.d  Nathan  Holt  for  his  support  for  the 
year  1778.  Also  to  see  whether  said  Inhabitants  will 
raise  any  money  in  addition  to  the  Rev.d  Nathan  Holt’s 
Salary  for  his  Support  for  the  year  1779,  or  for  any  part 
of  the  Said  Year,  and  in  what  manner  the  said  Money 
shall  be  raised.” 

At  the  following  meeting,  it  was  “Voted  that  the  first 
Clause  in  the  warrant  be  dismissed.  Voted  That  there 
be  a  Committee  chosen  to  go  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
Parish  to  see  what  money  they  can  obtain  by  subscription 
for  the  Rev.d  Nathan  Holt  for  his  support  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year.”  The  warrant  dated 
May  24,  1779  asks  “what  method  said  Inhabitants  will 
take  for  compleating  the  Collection  of  Rev.d  Mr.  Holts’ 

Salary"  for  the  last  Year  which  yet  remains  unsettled.  To 
receive  the  returns  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Parish  at  their  last  meeting  for  obtaining  Subscriptions 

13  Sj’lvester  Procter  was  the  man  for  whom  George  Pea¬ 
body,  the  London  banker,  worked  as  a  youth. 
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for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holt’s  support  for  three  months  of  the 
present  Year.  To  see  whether  the  Parish,  sensible  of  the 
inequality  of  the  mode  adopted  at  their  last  meeting,  will 
raise  money  by  a  Tax  for  the  Rev.d  Mr.  Holts’  Support 
the  Current  Year,  what  Sum  they  will  vote  for  said  pur¬ 
pose  &  what  Orders  they  will  give  for  assessing,  collecting 
&  paying  in  the  same.”  The  members  of  the  parish  voted 
“That  there  be  Money  rais’d  by  a  Tax  for  the  Rev.d  Mr. 
Holts’  support  the  present  year.  Voted  that  the  Sum  of 
Twelve  Hundred  Pounds  be  assess’d  on  the  Inhabitants 
for  said  purpose  &  that  those  Persons  who  subscribed  for 
Mr.  Holts’  support  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
Year  be  allow’d  Orders  on  the  Parish  Treasurer  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  Subscriptions.  The  returns  of 
the  Committee  were  then  call’d  for  when  it  appear’d  that 
Nine  of  the  Committee  had  met  &  laid  out  the  Parish  in 
Nine  "Wards.” 

The  meeting  of  June  25th,  1779,  was  called  “To  see 
if  said  Inhabitants  will  appoint  a  Committee  to  hire 
money  to  procure  the  men  that  are  call’d  for  to  go  into  the 
public  Service  according  to  the  resolves  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  8th,  9th  &  18th  Inst,  also  to  see  if  they  will 
indemnify  their  Officers  from  any  fine  that  they  shall 
incur  by  reason  of  their  not  detaching  the  men  agreeable 
to  the  said  Resolves  or  to  take  any  Order  respecting  the 
raising  said  Men.”  Three  days  later  it  was  “Voted  That 
a  Committee  of  Three  Men  be  chosen  to  hire  the  Men 
call’d  for  out  of  this  Parish  into  the  public  Service. 
Accordingly  Capt.  Gideon  Foster,  Capt.  Geo.  Tucker  and 
!Mr.  Benj.a  Procter  were  separately  chosen  for  sd.  pur¬ 
pose.  Voted  That  this  Parish  will  indemnify  the  Militia 
Officers  of  the  3’d  &  8th  Companies  from  any  fine  they 
may  be  subject  to  by  the  late  Resolves  of  the  General 
Court.  Voted  That  the  above  Committee  have  full  power 
to  procure  the  men  as  they  think  proper.”  After  two 
adjournments  without  action  the  clerk  records  “The  Par¬ 
ish  did  not  meet  &  the  Meeting  dy’d,  of  Course.”  It  was 
July  20th  before  they  were  able  to  get  enough  people  to¬ 
gether  to  conduct  any  parish  business.  Then  they  “Voted 
That  there  be  a  Sum  of  Money  rais’d  for  paying  off  this 
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Parishs’  Quota  of  the  Men  call’d  for  into  the  public  Serv¬ 
ice  by  the  late  Resolves  of  the  General  Court  of  the  8th, 
9th  &  18th  of  June  last.  Voted  That  the  Sum  of  Five 
Thousand,  Five  Hundred  Pounds  be  assess’d  on  the  Par¬ 
ish  for  the  above  purpose.”  Accordingly,  John  Southwick, 
Joseph  Richardson  and  John  Bushbee  were  appointed  to 
collect  the  money.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  August 
3rd,  when  it  was  voted  to  pay  the  collectors  180  pounds 
for  collecting  the  £5500.  A  week  later  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  add  ten  pounds  to  the  £180  previ¬ 
ously  voted  to  the  collectors,  and  to  excuse  Joseph  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  John  Southwick  as  collectors,  and  Ezekiel 
Marsh  was  appointed  to  the  position.  The  next  parish 
meeting  was  held  N^ov.  9th,  and  it  was  “Voted  that  there 
be  a  Sum  of  Money  rais’d  for  defraying  the  Charges  & 
Hire  of  this  Parish’s  Quota  of  the  three  Month’s  Men, 
lately  ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  Hudson’s  River. 
Voted  That  the  Sum  of  £2500  be  rais’d  for  the  above 
purpose,  that  it  be  added  to  the  £5500  voted  to  be  rais’d 
on  20th  July  last  &  that  it  be  assessed  &  collected  by  the 
same  Persons  as  were  appointed  to  assess  &  collect  the 
Money  then  voted.  Voted  That  the  whole  of  said  Grants 
of  £5500.  &  £2500  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  1st  day 
of  Feb.y  next.  Voted  That  those  Persons  who  have  ad¬ 
vanced  Money  for  the  hire  of  the  said  Three  Months  !^[en 
have  Orders  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  assessing 
the  said  Grants  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  Sums  so  advanced ; 
the  said  Committee  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
monies  so  expended  &  to  deliver  out  their  Orders  accord¬ 
ingly.  Voted  That  £30  be  added  to  the  wages  of  the  Col¬ 
lectors  of  the  said  granted  Sums  for  their  additional 
trouble.”  This  shows  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to 
serve  as  collectors.  The  treasurer’s  account  lists  cash  re¬ 
ceived  from  Billings  Bradish,  Dennison  Wallis,  T^athan 
Procter,  Zachariah  King  and  John  Southwick,  nine 
pounds  each,  fines  for  not  serving  as  collectors.  In  April, 
1780,  the  treasurer’s  accounts  are  kept  in  two  values. 
Hard  Money  and  Current  Money;  £32-9s-6d  Hard  Money 
equalling  £416-16s-ld  Current  Money. 

At  the  parish  meeting  on  March  20,  1780,  the  use  of 
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“Dollars”  is  noted  for  the  first  time  since  a  single  refer¬ 
ence  in  1752  to  “dolors.”  It  was  “Voted  to  ^ive  the 
Clerk  twenty  four  Dollars  this  year,”  but  the  Treasurer 
was  given  twelve  Pounds  and  the  Sexton — Daniel  Eeed — 
Sixty  Pounds.  It  was  “Voted  that  there  be  a  Committee 
of  three  to  confer  with  Mr.  Holt  on  the  Clauses  respecting 
his  Support.  Voted  that  Mess.rs  Abel  Waters,  Wm. 
Shillaber  &  Stephen  Procter  be  the  said  Committee  k  that 
they  report  in  fifteen  minutes.  Accordingly  the  above 
said  Committee  bro’t  in  their  report  upon  which  Voted 
that  a  Suit  of  Cloaths  [to  consist  of  Coat,  Jacket  Breeches 
&  Hat]  be  given  the  Rev.d  Mr.  Holt  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  Sum  voted  for  his  support  the  last  year. 
Voted  that  the  Sum  of  Thirty  five  Hundred  Pounds  be 
given  the  Rev.d  Mr.  Holt  for  his  support  the  present  year 
including  his  stated  Salary.  Voted  that  Henry  Gibbs 
make  enquiry  what  Sum  of  !Money  will  be  necessary  to 
to  purchase  the  sd  suit  of  Cloaths  &  report  at  the  Ad¬ 
journment.  Voted  that  the  Collectors  settle  with  the 
Treasurer  for  one  half  of  the  Sum  voted  !Mr.  Holt  by  the 
last  of  June  next  &  for  the  other  half  by  the  first  day  of 
January  next.” 

Mr.  Billings  Bradish  personally  appeared  on  the  21st 
March  1780  and  “declined  serving  as  Collector  the  present 
Year  &  paid  Nine  Pounds  for  which  He  has  the  Clerk’s 
receipt  on  acc.t  his  fine  due  for  his  said  refusal,  it  not 
being  known  how  the  Law  now  stands  with  respect  to  the 
fines.” 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  March  27th,  the  parish¬ 
ioners  must  have  been  astonished  and  a  bit  dismayed  to 
find  that  Mr.  Holt’s  new  suit  was  to  cost  one  thousand 
pounds !  Nevertheless,  they  voted  to  raise  the  money  for 
it  and  also  to  raise  the  sexton’s  pay  twenty  pounds. 

On  April  13,  1780,  Zachariah  King,  declining  to  serve 
as  collector  paid  a  fine  of  48  pounds.  !Major  Samuel  Epes 
and  John  Southwick  3rd,  also  declined  to  serve  and  paid 
their  fine  of  48  pounds.  To  end  this  difficulty  it  was  voted 
to  hire  a  collector,  and  Andrew  Mansfield  was  elected  and 
paid  120  pounds  for  his  service. 

The  following  October  it  was  voted  to  add  forty  bun- 
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dred  pounds  to  ^fr.  Holt’s  salary.  In  Xovember  it  was 
voted  to  pay  the  Rev.d  Hr.  Holt’s  salary  in  gold  or  silver 
instead  of  the  thirU’-five  hundred  pounds  voted  in  ^lareh 
last. 

In  Xovember  1780,  the  warrant  begins  “Greeting — In 
the  Name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Massachusetts.” 
In  the  spring  of  1780  there  was  more  difficulty  in  getting 
collectors,  so  Joseph  Richardson  was  elected  and  paid 
$25.  The  sexton  was  also  paid  in  dollars,  not  in  pounds 
as  the  clerk  and  treasurer  were  paid. 

The  warrant  of  May,  1781,  also  begins  “In  the  Name 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  ^Eassachusetts”  and  the  col¬ 
lectors  were  directed  to  collect  the  money  for  the  minister’s 
salary  “in  silver  or  gould  or  paper  money  at  the  current 
exchange  when  you  shall  receive  the  same.” 

In  February  1783,  it  was  “Voted  to  Grant  unto  the 
Rev.d  Mr.  Nathan  Holt  and  his  Heirs  their  right  to  Four 
pools  on  the  front  and  the  same  wedth  through  to  the 
North  Side  of  the  half  achre  of  Land  Granted  by  the  Town 
of  Salem  to  this  Parish  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  on 
that  Side  next  to  Mr.  Jon  Upton.”  In  June  it  was  voted 
to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  power  to  assess  the 
tax  for  the  minister’s  support  on  the  pews  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  meetinghouse.  This  had  been  voted  several 
times  liefore  and  each  time  it  was  reconsidered,  as  it  was 
this  time.  Again,  it  was  difficult  to  get  collectors.  Name 
after  name  was  voted  upon,  and  the  person  refused  to 
serve  at  the  difficult  task,  preferring  to  pay  the  fine  for 
their  refusal  instead.  In  1761  when  the  parish  began 
to  pay  the  collectors,  the  amount  voted  was  4  d.  on  the 
pound,  if  the  money  was  collected  before  a  certain  date. 
This  price  was  continued  until  1782  when  it  was  raised 
to  6d.  In  1786  ^  was  paid  and  in  1790  1/6.  Meetings 
were  adjourned  from  week  to  week  for  two  months  or 
more.  Finally  it  was  voted  to  abate  the  taxes  of  the  men 
who  had  served  in  Capt.  Putnam’s  company,  and  with  this 
change,  John  Endicott  was  induced  to  collect  the  rest  of 
the  war  tax.  The  next  year,  the  same  difficulty  was  found, 
even  the  sexton  refusing  to  serve. 

At  the  April,  1784,  meeting  it  was  voted  to  grant  to 
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the  singers  the  front  seats  in  the  women’s  gallery  for  them 
to  sit  in  during  the  parish’s  pleasure  and  to  pay  6  dollars 
for  fixing  the  seats  for  them.  In  the  treasurer’s  accounts 
we  find  that  the  price  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holt’s  ‘‘cloaths” 
has  shrunk  to  10  pounds,  17  shillings  and  2d,  a  less  alarm¬ 
ing  figure  than  the  original  one. 

In  the  Warrant  of  Sept.  1778,  the  old  phrase  “to  sell 
at  an  outcry”  was  changed  to  “sell  at  Publick  Vendue.” 
In  this  year,  too,  we  find  the  first  reference  to  a  “Poll  tax.” 
The  name  of  the  Prudential  Committee  was  dropped  from 
the  records  during  the  war,  and  “the  committee  men”  or 
“Parish  Committee”  are  referred  to  instead.  But  in  1788 
“a  committee  to  manage  the  prudentials  of  the  Parish” 
is  mentioned. 

The  Warrant  of  1787  lists  the  “goods  or  chatties”  which 
may  be  sold  at  a  “Publick  Vendue”  as  “Tools  or  Imple¬ 
ments  necessary  for  his  Trade  or  occupation.  Beasts  of  the 
plough  necessary  for  the  Cultivation  of  his  improved  land, 
arms,  utensils  for  house-keeping  necessary  for  himself  & 
family.” 

A  curious  phrase  in  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  1788 
is  “Voted  that  the  Committee  be  impowered  to  Cut  a  hole 
thro  all  orders  that  have  or  Shall  be  Rec’d  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  in  past  &  future  Settlements.” 

In  1789  it  was  voted  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  by  a  tax  on  the  pews.  Also  “to  grant  Mr. 
Hatfield  White  Junr.  Liberty  to  erect  a  Schoolhouse  upon 
the  Common  land  Xear  the  Meeting  house.  Sd.  School- 
house  shall  stand  there  during  the  parishes  pleasure.  The 
place  where  sd.  School  house  shall  Stand  shall  be  under 
the  directions  of  the  parish  Committee.” 

^fueh  of  the  fourth  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  accounts,  and  the  lists  of  taxpayers,  which  grew 
longer  each  year.  A  typical  treasurer’s  statement  is: 
“Danvers,  17th  March  1788.  This  day  Receoned  with 
Capt.  Jonathan  Procter  Parish  Treasurer  &  There  is  due 
from  him  to  the  Parish  as  Treasurer  the  Sum  of  Five 
hundred  &  nineteen  Pounds  two  Shillings  &  Seven  Pence 
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— to  ballance  the  foregoing  acc’t.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
Commitee. 

James  Porter,  P.  Clerk. 

I  consent  to  the  above  Settlement. 

Jonathan  Procter,  Parish  Treas’r 

The  amount  of  a  State  Xote  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands 
baring  date  April  1st  1783  of  £12-6-5  which  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  Settlement.” 

The  warrant  of  April,  1789,  asks  “if  it  be  the  minds 
of  the  Parish  to  Sell  the  Room  where  the  Mens  and 
Womans  Seats  are  in  the  ^Meeting  house  or  any  Part  of 
them  or  to  Build  Pews  where  sd  Seats  are  and  to  Lay  out 
the  Money  theay  shall  fetch  on  the  Meeting  house.”  The 
Parish  voted  at  the  meeting  a  week  later  “to  build  two 
pues  in  the  back  where  the  womans  Seets  now  are  on  the 
Flower  of  the  meeting  house  and  to  Lay  the  money  out 
in  Shingling  the  Roofe  of  the  four  side  of  the  Meating 
house.”  The  next  year  on  !Mareh  22nd,  1790,  the  follow¬ 
ing  document  was  copied  in  the  church  record : 

Know  all  men  by  Theese  Presents  That  we  Caleb  Lowe 
Esq.  Sylvester  Procter  Cordwainer  and  Sam’ll  Symonds 
Trader  all  of  Danvers  in  the  County  of  Essex  &  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  being  a  Committee  apointed  by  a 
late  vote  of  the  South  Parish  in  Danvers  to  build  Three 
pues  &  Sell  them  for  repairing  the  Meetinghouse  in  sd. 
Parish  in  Consideration  of  Seven  pounds  Sixteen  Shillings 
paid  by  Zachariah  King  yeoman  of  the  above  sd.  Town  & 
County  The  recept  whereof  we  the  above  sd.  Committee  do 
hereby  acknowledge  have  bargain’d  and  Sold  to  the  above 
Zackariah  King  one  pew  in  the  above  sd.  Meeting  House 
sd.  pew  is  bounded  one  end  upon  the  allay,  back  side  on 
Wido  Sarah  Tucker  and  Ezekiel  Marsh  sd.  pues  the  other 
end  on  Daniel  Jacobs  pew,  fore  Side  on  Wido  Lydia  Tucker 
pew  to  have  and  to  hold  the  sd.  pew  unto  the  sd.  Zackeriah 
King  his  heirs  or  assigns  and  we  the  sd.  Committee  in  our 
sd.  Capacity  will  defend  the  sd.  pew  against  The  Lawfull 
Karnes  of  any  Persons  whatever  in  writing  whereof  we  the 
Sd.  Committee  have  put  our  hands  and  Seals  This  twenty 
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first  Day  of  September  in  the  year  one  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Eighty  nine. 

Signd  Seald  and  Delivered 
In  Presence  of  us 

David  Foster  Sylvester  Proctor 

Sylvanus  Burrell  Caleb  Low 

Sam’l  Symonds. 

Copey  at  Sam.’l  Epes,  P.  Clerk.  March  22nd,  1790 

In  April,  1790,  it  was  voted  “to  Claboard  the  Fore  Sid 
of  the  Meeting  House.”  It  was  still  difficult  to  induce 
any  one  to  act  as  collectors,  and  equally  difficult  to  get  the 
former  collectors  to  do  their  sworn  duty.  In  June,  1790, 
the  parish  voted  to  give  the  treasurer  “Directions  to  Essue 
Executions  against  Sum  of  the  back  Collectors.  Voted 
that  the  Treasurer  Send  his  Execution  to  Collector  John 
Endicott  for  the  Sum  Due  to  the  Parish  on  the  foot  of  his 
List  as  Soon  as  may  be.”  In  November  of  this  year  a 
committee  was  “Empowered  to  Settle  with  Mr.  Endicott 
in  any  way  and  manner  theay  Shall  think  best  between 
him  and  the  sd.  Endicott.”  This  matter  had  been  a 
troublesome  one  since  1783.  In  March,  1788,  the  church 
warrant  asked  “if  the  Parish  will  Consent  to  Refer  the 
matter  Respecting  Colector  John  Endicotts  Stock  being 
taken  by  Execution,  whether  sd.  Endicott  Shall  receive 
anything  for  damages  or  not.”  But  the  parish  voted  “to 
pass  over  the  Clause  Respecting  Collector  John  Endicotts 
Stock  being  taken.” 

On  June  14th,  1790,  the  parish  voted  “to  Lease  a  part 
of  the  Land  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Meeting  House  to 
the  Proprietors  of  the  duck  manufacture^^  in  Salem. 
Voted  to  Choose  a  Committee  of  Three  Persons  who  are 
hereby  Impowered  to  Lease  Sd.  Land  for  Such  a  Con¬ 
sideration  and  for  Such  a  turn  of  time  as  the  sd.  Commit¬ 
tee  Shall  agree  not  Exceeding  Seven  years.” 

Rev.  William  Bentley  says,  in  his  diary,  under  date  of 
August  2,  1792: 

News  this  morning  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Holt  of  Danvers. 
On  the  Sunday  before  last  he  preached  at  Mr.  Bernard’s 
and  his  death  is  to  us  all  very  sudden.  He  was  a  very  large 
14  See  Felt’s  Annals,  vol.  2,  pp.  167,  168. 
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man,  tall  and  corpulent,  large  boned,  strong,  laborious,  and 
healthy.  He  died  from  a  swelling  in  the  neck  which  I  have 
not  heard  described.  He  was  an  honest  man.  His  services 
were  faithful.  He  went  late  into  the  ministry  and  retained 
his  rustic  address  through  life  with  the  least  possible  altera¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  man  of  no  information,  but  much  respected 
for  his  integrity,  hospitality  and  fidelity.  He  was  liable  to 
suffer  from  being  duped,  but  not  capable  of  being  persuaded 
to  anything  which  was  not  to  him  a  matter  of  conscience. 
The  funeral  of  Mr.  Holt  drew  together  a  great  concourse. 
A  prayer  on  the  occasion  by  the  Eev.  P.  Payson  and  a  sermon 
by  Eev.  Forbes  of  Cape  Ann.  The  Pall  was  supported  by 
Dr.  Willard,  Pres,  of  the  University,  Eev.  Forbes,  Payson, 
Fuller,  Bernard  and  Storer.  After  the  Funeral  was  a  repast. 
A  conference  with  the  church  and  a  proposal  to  exchange 
with  a  candidate  or  supply  the  desk  by  the  association  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow.  Holt  aged  sixty-seven. 

The  parish  meeting  of  September  1st,  1791  voted  “to 
Give  Liberty  to  the  Officers  of  the  Artilerj  Company  to 
Set  up  a  Gun  house  on  the  Parishes  Land  near  the  ^Meet- 
ing  House  Dureing  the  Parishes  Pleasure,  a  Committee 
of  three  Persons  to  Say  where  sd  House  Shall  Stand.” 
The  Warrant  for  this  meeting  adds  a  few  more  things 
that  may  be  seized  for  debt — ‘Tools  or  Emplements  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  Trade  or  Occupation  Beasts  of  the  Plow 
nesecery  for  the  Cultevation  of  his  Improved  land,  arms, 
utensils  for  house  keeping  nesecery  for  upholding  life — 
beding  and  apparal  nesecery  for  him  Self  and  Family,  for 
the  Span  of  Twelve  days” — and  after  this — “goal”  in 
Salem. 

In  March,  1792,  after  previous  refusals,  it  was  finally 
“Voted  to  Give  Liberty  to  William  Shillaber  Esq.  to  take 
away  the  mens  Stares  in  the  Meeting  house,  the  Plastering 
over  head  and  makeing  the  room  where  the  Lower  Part 
of  the  Stares  are  in  to  a  Pew  for  the  use  of  the  Parish.” 
However,  this  vote  was  promptly  reconsidered  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  the  parishioners  were  asked  if  “it  be  their 
minds  to  have  a  door  Opened  at  the  west  End  of  the 
Meeting  house  into  the  Steple  if  the  owners  of  the  Pews 
are  willing.”  Before  any  action  was  taken,  the  parish¬ 
ioners  were  shocked  and  grieved  by  the  death  of  their 
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minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Holt,  who  was  greatly  beloved.  On 
August  11th,  1792,  Mr.  John  Dodge,  Collector  was 
directed  “to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Parish  by 
Posting  up  an  attested  copy  of  this  Warrant  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing  house  that  theay  assemble  to  Gether  in  the  Meeting 
house  on  Monday  the  20th  Day  of  August  Instant  at  2 
of  the  Clock  afternoon  to  choose  a  moderator  Allso  to 
See  if  it  be  the  Minds  of  the  Parish  that  the  Sallerv  of 
the  late  Rev.d  Mr.  Holt  be  Continued  in  favour  of  his 
Family  dureing  the  time  the  Several  Ministers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Shall  Supply  the  Desk  and  give  their  Sermons  as 
theay  have  a  greed  to  Preach  Twelve  Sabbeths — or  See  if 
it  be  their  Minds  that  the  Said  Sallerv  Shall  Continue 
untill  the  End  of  the  Presont  year.  Allso  to  See  what 
Meathod  shall  be  taken  to  Suply  the  Desk  after  the  Term 
expires  that  the  aforesaid  Ministers  Shall  Preach  and 
appoint  Sum  Persons  to  Affect  the  Same — Allso  to  See  if 
theay  Direct  the  Parish  Committee  to  Give  orders  on  the 
Parish  Treasurer  for  the  Pa^unent  of  the  Charges  that 
have  arisen  for  the  Funeral  of  the  late  Rev.d  Mr.  Holt — 
Allso  to  See  if  theay  will  give  orders  to  the  Parish  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Dror  orders  on  the  Parish  Treasurer  for  the 
Charges  that  have  arisen  by  the  Process  brought  against 
the  former  Assessors  by  Xath.l  Pope  Allso  to  See  if  theay 
Raise  any  Sum  of  Money  for  the  use  of  the  Parish  the 
Present  year  and  how  much  and  when  Sd.  Money  Shall 
be  Paid  into  the  Parish  Treasure.”  The  parish  met  on 
August  20th  and  voted  to  continue  the  salary  of  Mr.  Holt 
till  the  end  of  the  year  and  to  choose  a  committee  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  desk  until  January  first,  also  to  pay  the  charges 
of  the  process  brought  by  Xathaniel  Pope.  One  week 
later  the  parish  met  again  and  voted  that  the  parish  com¬ 
mittee  “draw  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  the  Whole 
Charges  and  Expence  Occasioned  by  the  Death  and  Enter- 
ment  of  their  well  Respected  the  Rev.d  Mr.  Nathan  Holt 
who  died  August  2  1792.” 

In  the  October  9th  warrant  the  qualifications  of  a  voter 
are  defined — “Inhabitants  of  sd.  Parish  qualified  by  Law 
to  Vote  in  Parish  Meetings — ^Viz:  Such  as  Pay  to  one 
Single  Tax  besides  the  Poll  or  Polls  a  Sum  Equal  to  two 
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Thirds  of  a  Single  Poll  tax.”  Time  after  time,  an  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  minister’s  salary  raised  by  a  tax  on 
the  pews,  and  it  was  always  defeated,  either  by  vote  when 
presented,  or  if  the  measure  passed  successfully  it  was 
reconsidered  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  and  then  defeated. 
The  Oct.  17th  Warrant  was  addressed  to  John  Dodge, 
“Collector  for  the  South  Parish  in  Danvers — Greeting — 
you  are  hereby  require  in  the  Xame  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massetchusetts  to  Notifie  and  Warn  the  Freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  of  sd.  Parish  Qualified  by  Law  to 
Vote  in  Parish  Meeting  (Viz)  :  Such  as  Pay  to  one  Single 
Tax  besides  the  Poll  or  Polls  the  Sum  Equal  to  two  thirds 
of  a  Single  Poll  Tax,  to  assemble  to  Gether  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing  house  in  sd.  Parish  on  Tuesday  the  30th  Day  of  Octo¬ 
ber  Instant  at  2  o’Clock,  To  Choose  one  or  more  Agents 
or  atternies  to  receive  Possion  of  a  Tract  of  land  with 
Building  theiron  Situate  in  sd.  Parish  by  Virtue  of  an 
Execution  Issued  on  a  Judgment  recover’d  by  Sd.  In¬ 
habitants  at  the  Coort  of  Common  Pleas  held  at  Xewbury 
Port  for  and  within  the  County  of  Essex  on  the  Last  Tues¬ 
day  of  Sept.  Last  against  John  Endicott  of  Sd.  Parish, 
Gentleman,  for  Possession  of  Certain  Real  Estate  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Original  Rit — with  full  Power  to  do  and 
transact  any  matter  and  things  I7essecery  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  Business.  Given  under  our  hands  and  Seals  this 
Seventeenth  Day  of  October,  A.D.  1792. 

Joseph  Whithmorel 

Wm.  Shillaber  l-Parish  Committee. 

Sam’l  Epes  J 

Voted  to  Choose  one  agent  or  atorney  agreeable  to  the 
above  Warrant. 

Voted  Mr.  Samuel  Putnam^®  of  Salem  be  our  Sd.  agent 
or  attorney  to  take  into  Possission  the  Estate  of  John 
Endicott  and  to  do  Every  thing  for  the  Parish  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  Warrant  he  Shall  think  Proper. 

Sam’l  Epes,  P.  Clerk.” 

The  meeting  of  December,  1792,  “Voted  that  the 
Parish  Committee  be  Directed  to  Dror  orders  on  the 

15  Hon.  Samuel  Putnam,  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  a  native  of  North  Danvers,  1758-1831,  where  he 
maintained  a  summer  residence  and  a  resident  of  Salem. 
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Parish  Treasurer  for  the  Payment  of  Mr.  Peter  Hoth 
Preaching  Three  Sabbeths  and  his  Board  and  horse  Keep¬ 
ing.  Voted  to  Lay  the  Suport  of  the  Ministree  on  the 
Pews  in  the  meeting  house  for  the  Future  and  for  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  meeting  house  &  other  Changes.  Voted  to 
Choose  a  Committee  to  apply  to  the  General  Coort  early 
in  theair  next  Session,  to  Make  an  Act  to  Enable  them 
to  affect  the  above  Porpoise.” 

In  March,  1793,  the  inhabitants  voted  at  the  Parish 
meeting  “to  have  a  Subscription  Paper  go  about  to  Git 
money  to  repair  the  Meeting  House.  Voted  if  Their 
Should  be  !Money  a  nuf  raised  by  Subscription  then  The 
Suport  of  the  Gospel  ministtree  Should  be  Laid  on  the 
Pues  in  the  Meeting  house  for  the  Future.  Voted  to  have 
a  Contribution  to  Pay  the  minister  for  three  Months  to 
Come  from  March  the  13th  1793.  Voted  Deacon  Seccomb 
and  Deacon  Proctor  be  desired  to  cary  round  the  Box  in 
the  Lore  end  Part  of  the  Meeting  house  and  the  Saxon  in 
the  Galeries.” 

The  next  meeting,  after  being  adjourned  seven  times, 
“Voted  that  the  Committee  that  was  Chosen  to  Supply  the 
Desk  be  desired  to  engague  Mr.  Mead‘®  to  preach  here  for 
such  length  of  time  as  they  shall  think  proper.”  This  was 
the  23rd  of  July,  1793.  Meanwhile  a  meeting  had  been 
held  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  the  Parish  had  “Voted  to 
give  the  Heirs  of  the  Rev.d  Kathan  Holt  late  of  Danvers 
Deceased  a  Quit  Claim  Deed  of  four  Poles  of  Land  on  the 
Front  and  the  Same  Wedth  through  to  the  north  side  of  the 
half  acre  of  land  on  which  the  Dwelling  house  of  the  De¬ 
ceased  now  Stands.” 

Warrant,  “to  Kathan  Procter  Junior  Collector  for  the 
South  Parish  in  Danvers,  ...  To  authorize  some  person 

16  Rev.  Samuel  Mead  was  born  in  Rochester,  ^fass.,  in  1764, 
the  son  of  Zaccheus  and  Sarah  (Barlow)  Mead.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  in  1787  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  he  first 
studied  medicine,  but  later  entered  the  ministry.  The  South 
Church  was  his  first  parish.  He  was  married  .Tan.  1,  1797,  to 
Susannah  Clapp,  and  there  were  eight  children  born  to  them.  Mr. 
Mead  was  a  Hopkinsian  in  belief  and  the  South  Church  made  it 
uncomfortable  for  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  resign.  He 
later  was  pastor  of  the  second  parish  of  Amesbury  (Merrimack) 
where  he  died  on  March  28,  1818,  aged  fifty-two  years.  His 
widow  later  resided  in  Woburn. 
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on  behalf  of  the  Inhabitants  to  make  proper  conveyance 
to  John  Endicott  or  his  assignes  of  the  Real  Estate  which 
was  recovered  against  him  by  sd.  Inhabitants  by  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Common  pleas  held  at  K’ewbury 
Port  in  and  for  the  County  of  Essex  at  September  Term 
A.D.  1792  upon  his  paying  the  Principal  and  Interest  of 
Debt  and  cost.  Stephen  Xeedham,  Caleb  Low,  Sylvester 
Osborn,  Parish  Committee” 

On  April  1st,  1794,  the  parish  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  75  jx>unds  to  pay  the  debts  that  were  contracted  in  the 
war,  and  the  charges  of  making  and  collecting  the  tax. 
At  the  meeting  on  Feb.  17,  1795,  “Voted  Capt.  Jona: 
Proctor  be  Agent  for  the  Parish  to  settle  with  Mr.  Peter 
Twiss  respecting  the  Land  Mortgaged  to  the  Parish  by  sd. 
Twiss,  if  not  settled  by  the  10th  of  June  next  said  agent 
is  directed  to  sue  for  the  note  or  mortgage.  Voted  to  assess 
those  persons  that  formerly  belonged  to  Capt.  Putnams 
Company.” 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  voting  and  reconsider¬ 
ing  taxing  the  pews  for  the  minister’s  support,  and  taking 
the  matter  to  the  General  Court  for  the  power  to  do  this, 
action  was  finally  taken  in  1793,  and  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  church  records  gives  a  clear  account  of  it. 

The  Courts  act  of  Incorporation  to  form  the  South  Parish 

of  Danvers  into  a  Proprietory. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Ninety  three.  An  act  to  impower  the  proprietors  of  the 
South  Meetinghouse  in  the  South  Parish  in  Danvers  in  the 
County  of  Essex  to  raise  money  by  a  tax  on  the  pews  and 
such  seats  in  the  said  Meetinghouse  as  the  Proprietors  of 
Said  meetinghouse  shall  think  proper  and  making  provision 
for  the  dissolution  of  Said  Parish 

Whereas  application  has  bin  made  to  this  Court  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Parish  in  Danvers  in  the  County 
of  Essex  Presenting  the  many  inconveniences  arise  to  them 
from  their  present  mode  of  supporting  and  maintaining  a 
publick  Teacher  of  Religion  and  for  paying  other  charges 
incidental  and  desiring  that  for  the  future  the  same  may 
be  done  by  taxes  to  be  laid  on  the  pews  and  such  seats  as 
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the  Proprietors  of  Said  Meeting-house  shall  think  proper  and 
that  said  Parish  may  be  dissolved. 

,Be  it  therefour  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  house  of  Ee- 
presentatives  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  same  that  the  Proprietors  of  Said  South  Meeting¬ 
house  be  and  hereby  are  authorized  and  impowered  to  raise 
by  a  Tax  on  the  Pews  and  such  seats  in  Said  Meeting-house 
as  are  above  mentioned  such  sum  or  sums  of  Money  as  the 
Proprietors  thereof  at  a  legal  meeting  called  for  that  purpose 
Shall  vote  and  agree  upon  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  a  Public  Teacher  of  Piety  Religion  &  Morality 
for  defraying  the  Ministirial  and  all  other  charges  incident 
thereto  and  at  such  Meeting  to  choose  all  such  officers  as  are 
or  shall  be  necesary  to  manage  and  transact  all  the  Business 
of  Said  Propriety.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  author¬ 
ity  afforesaid  that  the  Proprietors  of  Said  South-meeting¬ 
house  be  and  are  hereby  impowered  by  themselves  or  their 
Committee  duly  chosen  to  cause  the  pews  and  Seats  in  the 
said  Meeting-house  to  be  valued  according  to  the  convenience 
and  situation  thereof  and  to  alter  from  time  to  time  such 
valuation  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  to  Determine  what 
sum  each  pew  or  part  of  a  pew  and  seat  shall  pay  toward  the 
expenses  and  charges  aforesaid  and  the  time  &  manner  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  paid  and  if  any  Proprietor  or  owner 
of  a  pew  or  part  of  a  pew  or  seat  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
pay  the  sum  or  sums  assesed  thereon  for  a  longer  time  than 
twenty  days  after  Notice  of  Such  assesment  having  been 
given  by  him  by  the  Collector  such  Proprietor  or  Owner 
shall  pay  to  the  use  of  said  Proprietors  over  and  above  the 
Said  tax  or  assesment  from  the  expiration  of  said  twenty 
days  at  and  after  the  rate  of  six  pr  centum  pr  annum  on 
such  tax  or  assesment  &  if  the  same  together  whith  the  in¬ 
terest  aforesaid  shall  not  be  paid  within  one  year  from  the 
expiration  of  said  twenty  days  the  said  proprietors  may  and 
are  hereby  authorized  &  empowered  by  themselves  or  their 
Committee  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  pew  or  part  of  a  pew 
or  seat  of  such  delinquent  in  such  way  and  manner  as  shall 
be  agreed  on  by  said  proprietors  and  after  deducting  from 
the  sale  thereof  the  said  tax  or  assessment  whith  the  Intirest 
thereof  accrueting  as  aforesaid  and  the  charges  of  the  sale. 
The  overplus  if  any  Shall  be  paid  to  the  person  so  delin¬ 
quent  provided  nevertheless  that  when  the  Proprietor  or  owner 
of  any  pew  or  part  of  a  pew  or  seat  shall  make  a  tender  of 
the  same  to  the  said  proprietor  or  their  Committee  for  the 
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sums  the  same  shall  be  valued  at  as  aforesaid  and  they  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  accept  the  sum  no  further  sum  shall  be 
deducted  out  of  the  sale  of  said  pew  or  part  of  a  pew  or  seat, 
but  such  only  as  shall  have  become  due  before  the  makeing 
such  tender  &  the  charges  of  sale.  And  be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  from  &  after  the  pasing  this 
act  the  said  South  Parish  shall  cease  to  exist  &  be  a  Parish 
excepting  only  for  the  purposes  &  intents  following,  that  is 
to  say  for  settling  &  fully  complating  all  such  transactions 
&  accompts  to  the  same  and  Collecting  all  such  sums  of  Money 
as  have  heretofore  been  voted  and  assessed  on  the  Inhabitants 
thereof  and  now  remain  uncollected  and  for  makeing  a  settle¬ 
ment  whith  their  Collector  and  Treasurer  and  to  be  liable 
in  law  for  all  debts  which  as  a  parish  they  may  now  owe,  if 
any  Such  their  be  and  in  case  there  is  not  Money  already 
voted  and  assessed  sufficient  to  pay  and  Discharge  such  debts, 
to  Vote  such  further  sums  as  may  or  shall  be  necesary  there¬ 
for  &  to  Choose  such  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  assess 
collect  and  receive  the  same  and  for  holding  and  managing 
all  lands  tenements  and  hereditraments  already  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Said  Parish,  in  case  the  same  should  not 
enure^’^  and  vest  in  the  Proprietors  of  the  said  South-meeting- 
house  as  is  in  hereafter  mentioned.  And  be  it  further  en¬ 
acted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  all  the  Lands  Tene¬ 
ments  &  hereditraments  which  do  now  belong  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Said  Parish  for  the  use  of  the  Ministry  or  for  the 
use  of  Said  parish  &  for  any  other  uses  and  purposes  Shall 
forthwith  enure^^  and  be  Vested  in  the  Proprietors  of  Said 
South  Meeting-house  for  the  Use  of  the  Ministry  and  for 
such  other  uses  and  purposes  and  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  if  the  said  inhabitants  off  Said  parish  had  and 
would  have  had,  if  the  Said  parish  had  not  been  dissolved 
and  the  Said  propritors  of  Said  South  Meeting-house  are 
hereby  constituded  and  declared  to  be  the  successors  of  Said 
South  Parish  in  Danvers  and  shall  be  vested  whith  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  that  Precincts  or  Parishes,  within  this 
Commonwealth  are  vested  whith.  relating  to  their  agreeing 
with  and  settling  a  publick  teacher  or  teachers  of  piety 
Religion  and  Morality  and  shall  likewise  be  liable  to  all 
penalties  that  Parishes  or  precincts  are  liable  to  for  their 
neglect  in  not  settling  and  supporting  such  Publick  teacher. 
And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that 
in  Cases  their  should  be  no  Clerk  of  said  Parish  in  existence 


17  Become  established. 
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that  then  all  the  Eecords  books  and  papers  which  did  belong 
to,  or  any  way  respect  the  Said  inhabitants  of  Said  parish 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  person  in  posession  of  the  same  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Proprietors  of  Said  Meeting-house  to  be 
carefully  and  safely  kept.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  such  Clerk  to  make  out  true,  correct  and  attested  Copies 
of  all  such  papers  and  Records  relating  to  Said  Parish  at 
the  request  of  any  person  desiring  the  same  he  paying  to 
the  Clerk  such  legal  Fee  for  copying  the  same.  All  which 
copies  signed  &  attested  by  such  Clerk  shall  be  as  valid  as 
though  said  parish  had  continued  and  as  though  the  same 
had  been  attested  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parish.  And  be  it  fur¬ 
ther  Enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  Richard  Ward 
Esq.  be  and  he  is  hereby  empowerd  to  issue  his  warrant 
directed  to  some  principal  Proprietor  of  Said  South  Meeting¬ 
house  requiring  him  to  notify  and  warn  the  Proprietors 
thereof  to  meet  and  assemble  at  such  time  in  said  Meeting¬ 
house  as  by  said  warrant  shall  be  appointed  to  choose  all 
such  necesary  Officers  as  by  law  are  Required  and  are  usual 
for  Proprietors  of  Real  Estate  to  choose  at  their  annual 
meeting.  And  that  the  Proprietors  of  Said  meeting-house 
may  at  such  meeting  agree  and  determine  on  a  time  for  their 
annual  Meetings  and  on  a  Mode  for  calling  those  and  all 
other  occasional  meetings  and  the  Place  of  Such  Meeting. 

Sept.  24,  1793. 

In  the  house  of  Representatives 
This  bill  having  had  three  several  Readings  passed  to  be 
Enacted. 

Edward  H.  Robbins,  Sp’k’r. 

In  Senate  Sept.  24,  1793. 

By  the  Governor  Approved 
Sept.  28,  1793, 

John  Hancock. 

This  Bill  having  had  two  Several  Readings 

passed  to  be  enac’d.  Sam’l  Phillips,  President. 

A  true  Copy. 

Attest  John  Avery  jun.  Sec’y. 

Warrant,  “to  William  Shilleber  Esq.  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Proprietors  of  the  South  meeting-house  in  the  South 
Parish  in  Danvers — signed  Richard  Ward  Justice  of 
Peace  to  call  a  meeting  as  the  General  Court  directed. 
The  instructions  to  the  collector  now  became  more  pre- 
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cise  and  elaborate.  “To  Isaac  Munroe,  Collector,  appointed 
by  the  Proprietors  of  the  South  Meeting  House  in  Dan¬ 
vers — Sir,  you  are  hereby  required  to  make  the  following 
list  of  taxes  and  show  it  to  each  person  herein  named 
(liable  to  be  taxed)  immediately,  and  note  against  the 
name  of  each  person,  the  month  and  day  of  the  month,  it 
was  shewn  to  them, — You  will  also  inform  each  Proprietor, 
herein  named,  that  after  twenty  days  from  the  time  they 
are  notified  (of  the  assessment)  interest  will  be  due  on 
the  amount  of  their  tax,  at  the  rate  of  six  percent  per 
annum,  and  that  those  pews  on  which  the  tax  shall  not  be 
paid,  within  one  year  and  twenty  days,  from  the  time  of 
their  Proprietors  having  been  notified,  will  be  exposed  at 
Public  Sale,  agreeable  to  the  law  establishing  this  So¬ 
ciety.  You  will  collect  the  money  (for  the  assessments 
herein  after  mentioned)  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  pay  the  same  as  you  collect  it,  into  the  Treasury  of 
this  Society. 

Caleb  Smith 

Joseph  Shed. 

Assessors  appointed  by  the  Prop’s  of  the  S.^M.H.  in  D — . 
Done  at  Danvers  this  tenth  day  of  ^lay,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Proprietors  was  held  on 
the  day  and  hour  directed,  and  William  Shillaber  was 
elected  Proprietors’  Clerk,  instead  of  Parish  Clerk  as 
formerly.  Deacon  Joseph  Seccomb  was  appointed  to  num¬ 
ber  the  pews  and  three  men  to  “apprise  the  pews.”  The 
second  Monday  in  April  was  decided  upon  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors.  “Voted — that  the 
Method  for  calling  futer  meetings  Shall  be  by  posting  up 
Notifications  at  the  meetinghouse  of  the  time  &  place  of 
the  meeting  signed  by  the  proprietors  clerk  by  order  of 
the  eomittee.”  At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  October  29, 
1793,  the  proprietors  were  asked  “if  it  be  their  minds  to 
concur  with  the  church  and  give  Mr.  Sam’ll  Meed  a  call 
to  Settle  with  them  for  their  ^Minister,  also  to  see  what 
Sum  they  would  grant  him  for  a  settlement  and  when  sd. 
Sum  Shall  be  paid  in.  Also  to  see  what  Sum  they  will 
grant  him  for  his  yearly  Sallery  and  weather  Said  Sallery 
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Shall  be  paid  him  quarterly  or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  also 
to  see  what  method  they  will  take  to  raise  sd.  Settlement. 
Also  to  chuse  a  comitte  to  Supply  the  Desk  and  to  give 
Mr.  Meed  notice  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting.”  It  was 
voted  to  concur  with  the  church  in  giving  Mr.  Sam’ll 
Mead  a  call  to  be  the  minister,  to  give  him  two  hundred 
pounds  settlement  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
salary,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  It  was  voted  ‘‘that  Subscrip¬ 
tion  papers  be  sent  round  to  see  what  they  can  raise 
towards  paying  the  settlement.” 

Two  days  later  another  adjourned  meeting  was  held 
and  it  was  voted  “that  one  half  the  Sum  of  two  Hundred 
pounds  granted  for  a  Setlement  to  Mr.  Meed  be  paid  him 
in  Six  [Months  and  the  other  half  of  Said  Sum  of  two 
Hundred  pounds  be  paid  in  two  years  after  Mr.  Meed 
Shall  Settle  among  us.” 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  December  2nd,  and  it  was 
“voted  to  pay  the  last  Hundred  pounds  of  the  Settlement 
in  one  year  instead  of  two  years  as  by  a  former  vote.  Mr. 
Sam’ll  Meed  gave  his  answer  to  Settle  with  us  as  our 
Minister  l7th  December  1793.  Voted  That  the  Ordina¬ 
tion  be  on  the  8  day  of  January  1794.  Voted  That  the 
Council  be  Desired  to  call  on  [Mr.  David  Daniels  to  be 
informed  where  they  are  to  be  entertained.  Voted  to 
choose  a  Committee  to  make  pereporations  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Council  &  to  Shore  up  the  Galleries. 
Voted  To  raise  70  Dollars  to  Defray  the  charges  of  the 
Council.  That  the  Committee  that  is  appointed  to  provide 
for  the  Council  be  impowered  to  borrow  the  above  Sum 
of  £21-  on  the  Credit  of  the  Proprietors.” 

“Jan.  13th,  1794 — The  proprietors  Meat  according  to 
adjournment  Voted  that  the  comitte  be  directed  to  assess 
on  the  pews  in  the  meetinghouse  for  ye  payment  of  one 
half  Mr  [Meads  Setlement  &  the  charges  of  the  council 
That  the  comitte  assess  one  hundred  &  twenty  pounds  on 
the  pews  for  one  years  Sallerv  to  be  paid  to  [Mr.  Mead. 
That  Deacon  Procter  &  Deacon  Seccomb  be  desired  to 
carry  round  the  contribution  box  every  Saboth  &  pay  in 
the  money  collected  to  the  proprietors  Treasurer  &  that 
Said  Treasurer  keep  a  true  record  of  what  he  receives. 
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That  Wm.  Reed  be  desired  to  receive  the  contribution 
money  in  the  gallery  &  deliver  the  same  to  decon  Seccomb. 
Voted  to  pay  Jno.  Dodge  4  dollars  for  his  Trouble  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  concil.  Voted  to  pay  Rich.d  Sprague  2 
Dollars  for  his  Trouble.”  In  March  of  this  year  it  was 
“voted  to  sell  the  floor  in  ether  of  the  side  gallerys  and 
that  part  of  front  except  the  Singers  Seat  to  build  pews 
on.”  In  May  it  was  “voted  to  build  a  row  of  pews  in  the 
front  of  the  western  Gallery  also  in  the  front  of  the  front 
Gallery  as  far  as  the  singing  Seat.  Voted  that  Major 
Low  be  empower’d  to  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  of  Money 
on  Interest  on  the  Credit  of  the  Proprietors  to  compleat 
the  above  pews.  Voted  The  loose  Money  contributed  be 
given  to  Mr.  Mead.” 

On  April  13,  1795,  the  Proprietors  were  asked  “if  they 
will  give  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Sam’U  Mead  a  quit  claim  to  all 
their  right  in  the  Ministers  land  laying  to  the  westward 
of  Capt.  Richard  Smiths  House,  also  to  see  if  they  will 
raise  any  money  to  defray  the  Xecessar\'  charges  of  the 
propriety  &  how  much,  also  to  See  if  it  be  the  minds  of 
the  proprietors  that  the  contrabution  box  be  carried  round 
on  the  first  Saboth  in  every  month  after  the  afternoon 
Service,  The  contrabution  box  will  be  carried  round  the 
first  Saboth  in  Aprile.  x\lso  to  See  what  Method  the 
proprietors  will  take  respecting  the  pews  in  the  meeting 
house  where  the  owners  of  Such  pews  have  not  paid  the 
Taxes  on  the  Same.”  At  a  meeting  on  May  11th  it  was 
“Voted  that  the  first  tuesday  in  June  next  at  2  a  clock 
afternoon  be  asigned  for  the  sail  of  a  number  of  pews  & 
parts  of  pews  be  sold  on  which  the  taxes  are  not  paid. 
Voted  that  the  Deacons  be  desired  to  carry  round  the 
contrabution  box  on  the  first  Sabeth  in  each  month.” 
There  were  44  pews  sold  for  unpaid  taxes,  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  2-5  pounds.  One  of  the  proprietors  was  chosen 
“to  bid  of  those  pews  that  do  not  fetch  the  amount  of  ye 
Tax,”  and  Robert  Shillaber  was  to  “be  the  person  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  sd.  pews  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.”  The 
next  month  it  was  “voted  to  give  Wm.  Reed  Twelve  Dol¬ 
lars  for  his  Service  as  Sexton  the  year  past  &  for  carrying 
round  the  contrabution  box  the  present  year.” 
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In  July  it  was  “voted  to  chuse  one  person  to  aply  to 
Sundry  persons  to  See  what  money  they  will  let  the  pro¬ 
priety  on  Interest  to  pay  Mr.  Mead’s  setlement.  Voted 
that  the  proprietors  comitte  be  directed  to  draw  orders 
on  Intrest  in  favour  of  those  persons  that  shall  disbust 
the  money  to  pay  Mr.  Mead’s  Settlement.  Voted  to  Sell 
the  room  where  the  mens  Seats  now  Stand  to  David  Fel¬ 
ton  for  66/  or  £3-6-0.” 

Mr.  Mead’s  salary’  was  raised  to  $400.00  for  the  year 
1796.  It  was  ‘voted  to  chuse  one  person  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  proprietors  pews  &  that  sd  person  may  Sell  or  let 
the  sd  pews  as  he  may  think  best  for  the  proprietors. 
Voted  that  William  Reed  be  Impowered  to  fasten  up  the 
proprietors  pews,  and  that  the  proprietors  comitte  be  Im¬ 
powered  to  V alue  the  new  pew  built  out  of  the  mens  seats. 
Voted  to  Raise  Sixty  dollars  to  pay  for  the  building  of 
pews  in  the  front  of  the  mens  gallery.  That  Stephen  Low 
be  Imployed  to  see  the  pews  built  in  the  gallery  &  be  Im- 
powerd  to  draw  money  out  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  the 
charges  in  building  of  sd  pews.”  On  May  2nd,  1796,  it 
was  voted  “to  let  1  Seat  in  pew  Xo.  33  to  Meriam  ^Foul- 
ton-  for  10/  a  year-  to  be  paid  quarterly.”  On  June  23rd 
“Sold  Deacon  Joseph  Secomb  Pew  Xo.  18  for  Twelve  Dol¬ 
lars.  Ree’d  Pay.  Sold  Pew  Xo.  11  to  Stephen  Laribee 
for  fifteen  Dollars — ^Rec’d  pay.  July  8th-  Ree’d  of  Asa 
Felton  18  shillings  towards  half  of  pew  Xo.  73.  The  sd 
half  is  to  be  36  shillings.  The  other  eighteen  shillings  he 
is  to  pay  in  one  month.  Aug.  8th — Sold  to  Capt.  Sam’ll 
White  pew  Xo.  76  in  the  Southmeeting-house  for  the  sum 
of  Ten  Dollars.” 

On  April  24th,  1797,  Ward  Pool  was  elected  Clerk, 
&  Fiteh  Pool  put  on  a  committee,  the  first  mention  of  these 
names.  “Voted  that  the  clerk  be  desired  to  post  up  a  noti¬ 
fication  at  the  meeting  house  that  those  pews  on  which  the 
taxes  are  not  pd  for  more  then  one  year  will  be  sold  at 
the  adjournment.”  And  at  the  May  meeting  several  pews 
were  sold  for  this  reason,  an  agent  for  the  proprietors 
bidding  off  any  pew  that  did  not  sell  for  the  amount  of  the 
back  taxes.  (“Sold  pew  Xo.  49  to  Jonathan  Frothing- 
ham  for  19  dollars.”)  “Voted  that  the  pews  in  the  gal- 
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lery  be  fastned  up  on  Saturday  next  unless  Sold  before. 
May  22nd — ^Yoted  to  Enure  Ward  Pool  from  Serving  as 
clerk.  Voted  Fitch  Pool  clerk  ye  present  year.  Voted 
Ward  Pool  one  of  the  comitte  &  assessors  the  present  year. 
Voted  to  Sell  one  half  pew  K^o.  35  to  Isaac  Willson  ye 
3rd  for  £2-6-10.  Let  Pew  I^o.  88  in  the  gallery  for  one 
year  to  Zach.r  Kin^  Jun’r  for  16/6.”  It  was  still  the 
custom  to  adjourn  the  meetings  six  or  seven  times,  at 
weekly  intervals.  Apparently  it  was  difficult  to  get  enough 
persons  together  to  attend  to  the  business.  Sometimes  the 
warrant  contains  the  clause — “it  is  desired  that  there  will 
be  a  General  Attendance  of  the  Proprietors.  June  26th — 
Voted  to  Sell  one  half  pew  Jfo.  56  for  payment  of  back 
Taxes.  Sold  one  half  pew  N^o.  56  to  Moses  Preston  for 
the  Wido.  Phebe  Goodale  for  eight  Dollars  &  one  half. 
Oct.  3rd,  Voted  to  sell  Pew  No.  59  for  the  back  Taxes 
on  condition  that  he  who  Shall  purchase  the  same  shall 
pay  the  taxes  of  1797.  Sold  Said  pew  to  Parker  Cleve¬ 
land  Esq.  on  the  above  conditions,  with  a  reserve  of  10 
days  for  the  orders  ( ?)  of  it  By  Mr.  John  Southwick  the 
former  oner.  Voted  to  transfer  Pew  No.  2  to  the  former 
oners,  they  having  repurchased  it  of  Parker  Cleveland 
Esq.”  At  each  meeting  one  or  two  pews  were  sold  for 
taxes  and  on  April  23rd,  13  were  put  up  for  sale,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  former  owners  might  redeem  them  in 
twenty  days  by  paying  the  taxes;  after  that  time  they 
would  be  sold  or  let. 

“May  21st,  1798 — ^Respecting  the  request  of  Mr.  ^fead 
to  the  Proprietors  at  the  Annual  Meeting  respecting  fenc¬ 
ing  his  Land — Voted  in  the  negative  augmenting  his 
Salerv.  Voted  to  see  if  it  be  the  minds  of  the  proprietors 
to  dismiss  ^fr.  Mead  from  being  Their  Minister.  Voted 
in  the  affirmative.  Voted  to  Choose  a  Committee  to  con- 
fir  with  ^fr.  ^lead  on  what  terms  the  proprietors  shall 
settle  with  him.  The  Committee  to  consist  of  Eben:r 
Southwick,  Sylvester  Osborn  &  John  Tipton.”  After  three 
more  adjournments,  the  proprietors  met  with  Mr.  Mead 
present,  “having  previously  waited  on  the  Committee  pro¬ 
ceeded  tD  observe — That  the  reports  in  Circulation  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  between  him  and  the  Society 
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&  which  were  eliged  to  him,  he  was  willing  to  forfit  his 
Honour  &  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  him  if  the  persons 
could  be  prodused  that  would  saj  that  he  paid  him — No 
questions  being  asked  Mr.  Mead  retired.”  Apparently  no 
further  action  was  taken  as  the  April,  1799,  annual  war¬ 
rant  speaks  of  Mr.  Mead’s  salary  to  be  voted  upon.  The 
warrant  also  asks  “If  it  be  the  Minds  of  the  proprietors  to 
Petition  the  General  Court  at  the  next  Session  to  have 
the  Act  Repealed  which  formed  them  into  a  Siciety,  and 
to  be  reinstated  into  a  Parrish  as  they  w’ere  before  sd  Act 
Passed.  And  if  that  be  their  Minds,  to  Choose  a  Commit¬ 
tee  to  draught  a  Petition  &  see  that  it  be  accomplished.” 

The  South  Parish  contributed  men  toward  a  company 
for  the  suppression  of  “Shays’  Rebellion.”  They  joined 
in  resolutions  commending  John  Adams’  administration 
in  1799,  and  in  1808  they  successfully  contested  an  effort 
to  unite  the  North  Parish  to  Salem.  They  sent  some  in 
the  company  which  left  Danvers  in  December  1787,  and 
settled  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  as  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  taken  part  in  the  settlement  of  New  Salem  in  1734 
and  other  emigrations. 

In  January,  1800  the  Warrant  called  for  action  on  sev¬ 
eral  matters,  but  so  few  people  came  to  the  meeting  that 
no  action  could  be  taken.  Again,  the  warrant  was  posted 
on  the  meeting  house,  calling  for  a  meeting  of  February 
7th  and  this  time  a  quorum  was  evidently  present  for  it 
was  “Voted  to  give  the  ground  now  improved  by  the 
Singers  to  those  Subscribers  who  may  Contribute  to  the 
building  a  pew  &  supporting  a  School.  The  regulations 
of  which,  they  will  adopt.  Voted  to  choose  a  Committee 
of  arangments  for  the  observance  of  the  22nd  of  Feb. 
Inst,  for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Death  of  Gen.  George 
Washington  late  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  (whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  every 
friend  of  our  Country)  agreeable  to  the  Proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Voted 
that  the  Committee  consist  of  3  men.  Voted  that  the 
Standing  Committee  (1st  mention)  of  the  society  be  the 
above.  Viz:  Jacob  B.  Winchester,  Ward  Pool  &  Eben’r 
Shillaber.” 
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Raising  the  minister’s  salary  by  a  tax  on  the  pews  was 
not  proving  successful.  Every  meeting  contains  a  clause 
about  selling  several  pews  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  Fre¬ 
quently  those  who  bought  the  pews  lost  them  the  next 
year  for  the  same  reason.  In  April,  1800,  it  was  “Voted 
that  the  Committee  examine  the  Steeple  with  a  carpinter, 
and  report  at  the  adjournment  the  probably  expense  of 
the  repairs  that  may  be  necessary.  Voted  to  give  the 
ground  between  Joseph  Trasks  &  Mr.  Thos.  Peabodys 
pews,  to  Miss  !Mehitable  Trask  as  a  consideration  for  the 
loss  of  her  pew  in  the  Gallery  (tore  down).”  At  the  May 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  repair  the  steeple,  and  to  raise 
the  sexton’s  pay  to  fourteen  dollars  for  the  present  year. 
Nine  more  pews  were  sold  for  taxes  at  this  meeting. 
Apparently,  even  those  who  hired  seats  did  not  pay  for 
them,  for  it  was  “Voted  that  the  Treasurer  be  impowered 
to  collect  the  money  due  the  proprietors  from  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  hired  pews  k  seats  of  them  &  if  they  refuse 
to  pay,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  the  legal  course  in 
law  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.  Voted  to  impower  the 
Committee  to  sell  the  pews  now  possessed  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  at  such  prices  as  they  may  think  proper.” 

“April  13 — 1801 — Voted  that  Daniel  Proctor  3rd  be  the 
Saxton  the  present  year.”  But  on  April  25th  “Voted  to 
reconsider  the  vote  respecting  the  Saxton.  Voted  that 
Mr.  Wm.  Read  be  Saxton.”  The  Warrant  of  June  13, 
1801,  again  contains  the  clause  about  repealing  the  Pro¬ 
prietory,  and  at  the  following  meeting  on  June  22nd,  it 
was  “Voted  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  act  which  formed  them  into  a  proprietory  that  they 
may  be  reinstated  into  a  Parish  as  they  were  before  said 
act  passed.  Voted  to  Choose  a  Committee  to  cary  the 
above  vote  into  effect.  Mr.  John  Upton  &  Mr.  Robert 
Shillaber  chosen.”  And  at  the  next  meeting,  the  follow¬ 
ing  September,  this  vote  was  reconsidered.  Twelve  pews 
were  advertised  for  sale,  at  this  meeting,  all  for  delin¬ 
quent  taxes. 

In  1802,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead’s  salary  was  still  $400.00 
and  William  Reed  was  still  the  sexton.  It  was  voted  to 
“give  the  Saxton  14  Dollars  for  his  services  the  present 
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year,  provided  he  perform  the  duty  required  of  him  by  the 
Committee.”  Some  of  the  members  desired  to  whitewash, 
paint  and  repair  the  inside  of  the  meeting  house,  but  “the 
proprietors  having  consulted  each  other  respecting  the 
above  business,  concluded  not  to  proceed  upon  it,  the  Meet¬ 
ing  therefore  died.” 

Evidently  it  was  a  constant  struggle  to  collect  the  pew 
rents,  and  various  ways  were  tried.  This  letter,  addressed 
to  Capt.  Sylvester  Procter,  shows  a  new  way :  “Sir :  You 
are  directed  to  take  this  list  and  show  it  to  each  proprietor 
within  named,  and  to  make  minutes  when  you  show  it 
against  each  persons  name;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  and  twenty  days  after  each  person  has  been  notified 
you  are  to  return  it  to  the  Treasurer  that  the  pews  that 
shall  then  appear  delinquent  may  be  exposed  for  sale. 

:  You  are  likewise  desired  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
Treasurer  as  you  shall  collect  it. 

Joseph  Torrey 

Jacob  B.  Winchester  Proprietors  Committee” 
Warrant  “The  Proprietors  of  the  South  Meeting  House, 
and  others,  who  wish  to  promote  the  singing  in  the  Society 
are  hereby  Notified  to  meet  in  Said  House  on  Monday  the 
9th  day  of  Aug’t  next  at  4  O’Clock  P.M.  To  choose  a 
Moderator  And  to  see  if  they  will  choose  a  Committee, 
or  take  any  method  to  encourage  singing  in  the  Society, 
and  restore  that  part  of  Divine  Worship,  which  at  present 
is  wholly  suspended.  And  to  see  if  the  proprietors  will 
take  any  method,  to  prevent  the  disorder  of  the  boys  in 
the  Gallery  on  the  Sabbath.  E^otice  is  likewise  hereby 
given  that  the  pews  in  the  South  Meeting  House  on  which 
■taxes  have  been  due  one  year  &  twenty  days  will  be  sold 
at  Auction  on  the  above  said  day  and  place,  at  6  O’Clock 
P.M.  unless  the  taxes  due  on  them  are  previously  paid, 
those  persons  who  wish  to  purchase  are  requested  to  attend. 
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The  conditions  to  be  made  known  at  the  time  &  place  of 
Sale.  Fitch  Pool,  P.C.  Danvers,  31st  July,  1802.” 

At  the  August  meeting  it  was  “Voted  to  choose  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  appropriate  the  money  which  may  be  raised  by 
subscription  &  contribution  to  the  purpose  mentioned  in 
the  warrant.  Voted  that  the  committee  consist  of  five 
Voted  that  Maj’r  Caleb  Low,  Eben’r  Shillaber,  John 
Peirce,  Eben’r  Sprague  &  Maj’r  J.  B.  Winchester  be  the 
above  Committee.  Voted  to  choose  a  person  to  lead  in  the 
singing.  Voted  that  Mr.  John  Peirce  be  informed  by  the 
Committee,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Society,  that  he 
should  be  the  chorister,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  him  and  lead 
in  the  singing  in  futer.  Voted  to  authorize  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  invite  as  many  of  the  singers  to  sit  in  the  seats  as 
they  may  think  proper.  Voted  that  a  person  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  money  which  may  be  subscribed  &  other¬ 
wise  contributed  for  the  support  of  a  school,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  class  of  singers.  Voted  that  the  Committee 
be  authorized  to  superintend,  regulate  and  inspect  the  I 

School  which  may  be  kept  the  Coming  Winter,  Voted 
there  shall  be  a  contribution  3  Sabbaths  successively  and 
that  Mr.  Mead  be  requested  to  mention  the  same  after  the 
service  of  each  forenoon  of  said  days  and  that  the  Saxton 
Cary  the  boxes,  V oted  to  choose  a  person  to  still  the  boys 
in  the  gallery  and  prevent  disorder  in  futer.  Voted  that 
Mr.  Wm.  Read  be  the  person  &  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  prosicute  any  disorderly  person  or  persons,  for  which 
he  is  to  have  a  reasonable  compensation.” 

The  difficulty  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead  in  1798,  appar¬ 
ently  healed,  now  flared  up  again.  In  the  October  1802 
warrant,  the  proprietors  were  asked  to  “take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  expidiency  of  a  continuance  or  disolution  of 
their  connection  with  their  Rev’d  Pastor.  A  general 
attendance  is  requested,  as  those  who  do  not  attend,  will 
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be  considered  as  having  no  objection  that  the  connection 
should  be  dissolved.”  And  at  the  following  meeting  “The 
question  being  put,  whether  it  be  expideint  that  their  con¬ 
nection  with  thier  Rev’d  Pastor  be  continued — The  house 
being  poled  Twenty  six  where  found  in  the  Negative  & 
thirteen  in  the  affirmative.  Voted  that  a  Committee  of 
two  men  be  chosen  to  wait  on  Mr.  ^Mead,  with  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting.  Voted  Doctor  Jos. 
Torrey  &  Robert  Shillaber  be  the  Committee  &  make  a 
report  at  the  adjournment,  on  Nov.  2nd.  The  proprietors 
met  agreeable  to  adjournment  and  proceeded  to  buisiness. 
Voted  that  the  Statement  relative  to  the  matter  concern¬ 
ing  Mr.  Mead  &  Mr.  Dodge  should  be  read  in  Meeting. 
Voted  that  Mr.  Mead  be  permitted  to  speak  in  the  meeting, 
relative  to  matters  respecting  himself  &  the  Society.  Mr. 
Mead  having  retired  &  the  main  question  being  again  put 
(is  it  expedient  that  the  connection  with  our  Rev’d  Pastor 
be  continued?)  Thirty  one  were  in  the  Negative  &  thir¬ 
teen  in  the  affirmative.  Voted  that  the  Clerk  furnish  Mr. 
Mead  with  a  coppy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 
Danvers  2  November,  1802.  Fitch  Pool,  P.C. 

On  Nov.  6th  the  proprietors  met  again  and  chose  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Mead  about  the  terms  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  him  and  the  society.”  On  November  15th 
they  voted  to  “inform  Mr.  Mead  that  it  is  at  his  option, 
either  to  ask  a  dismission  of  the  Proprietors,  relying  on 
their  generosity,  or  submit  the  matter  to  a  Council.”  This 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  November  29th,  when  the 
committee  reported  “having  waited  on  Mr.  !Mead,  who 
was  not  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  them  on  the  matter 
they  had  in  charge,  but  wished  further  time  to  consider 
of  it,  and  that  the  meeting  might  be  adjourned  for  a  few 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  would  give  his  answer. 
Voted  That  a  subscription  be  drawn  up,  and  put  in  ciiv 
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oulation  and  the  money  raised  therby  given  him  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  asking  a  dismission  &  quitting  his  Ministry 
among  us.  Voted  that  a  Committee  be  chosen  to  procure 
subscribers  &  collect  the  money  subscribed  by  them,  and 
Capt.  Sylvester  Procter  &  Mr.  John  Upton  were  respec¬ 
tively  chosen.”  The  proprietors  met  again  on  December 
13th,  Mr.  Mead  having  given  his  answer  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  “That  he  would  wait  on  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Proprietors,  and  agree  on  the  terms  of 
separation,  or  submit  the  matter  to  a  Council.  They 
therefore  Voted  to  choose  a  Committee  &  that  it  should 
Consist  of  three  men  &  Mag’r  J.  B.  Winchester:  Mr. 
Robert  Shillaber  &  Mag’r  Caleb  Low.  The  above  Com¬ 
mittee  have  discretionary  power  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mead 
on  the  terms  of  sepperation.”  The  following  Monday, 
“the  Committee  not  having  settled  with  Mr.  Mead  on  the 
terms  of  separation.  Therefore  it  remains  only  that  the 
Church  call  a  Council,  and  concur  with  the  Proprietors 
if  they  think  it  advisable.  Voted  the  Church  be  requested 
to  call  a  Council  as  soon  as  may  be.”  Probably  this  was 
done,  although  the  church  records  do  not  mention  the 
matter  again,  except  to  ask  “what  method  they  will  take 
to  supply  the  Desk.”  It  was  voted  to  enlarge  the  singing 
seats  “that  the  singers  may  be  better  accommodated.” 

(To  he  continued) 
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bound  sets  or  parts  of  sets  which  are  often  desired  by  new 
members  and  historians. 

Address 

THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE, 

Sau:m,  Massachusetts. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  New  England  Quarterly.  A  Historical  Review  of 
New  England  Life  and  Letters.  Published  by  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England 
Quarterly.  $4.00  a  year,  $1.00  a  copy. 

This  well-known  Quarterly  has,  with  the  December  num¬ 
ber,  concluded  its  twenty-fourth  year.  It  has  been  outstand¬ 
ing  in  its  field  of  history  relating  to  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  throughout  its  career  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
on  its  editorial  staff  men  of  literary  prominence.  An  index 
for  the  year  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  editors,  Walter 
Muir  Whitehill,  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  who 
also  prepares  each  year  a  bibliography  of  New  England. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  is  the  editor-in-chief  and  Herbert 
Brown,  Brunswick,  Maine,  is  the  managing  editor,  to  whom 
all  articles  should  be  submitted. 

The  Sin  of  the  Prophet.  By  Truman  Nelson.  1952,  450 
pp.  octavo,  cloth.  Price  $4.00. 

This  is  a  novel  written  around  the  Negro  Anthony  Burns 
and  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  the  Unitarian  abolitionists. 
Truman  Nelson  was  born  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1912.  “I  attended  high  school,”  he  says,  “but  I 
have  no  diplomas,  no  passports  whatsoever  to  the  academic 
world.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  public  library.”  His  literary 
heroes  were  Joyce,  Shaw,  O’Neill,  Sean  O’Casey,  and  Dashiell 
Hammett.  He  started  writing  plays  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  one  was  performed  by  an  amateur  group.  Mr.  Nelson 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  American  Transcendentalists, 
and  has  roamed  extensively  through  Boston,  Salem,  Concord, 
Lexington,  and  the  Walden  Pond  area,  places  hallowed  by 
the  great  names  of  19th  century  New  England.  For  a  long 
time  a  phrase  of  Thoreau’s  kept  going  through  his  mind: 
“A  very  few,  as  heroes,  partiots,  martyrs,  reformers  in  the 
great  sense,  and  men,  serve  the  state  with  their  consciences 
also,  and  so  necessarily  resist  it  for  the  most  part;  and  they 
are  commonly  treated  as  enemies  by  it.”  Mr.  Nelson’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Anthony  Burns  incident  solidified  this  thought 
into  the  present  novel,  for  Theodore  Parker,  who  defended 
the  slave  Burns,  was  one  of  those  few  who  “serve  the  state 
with  their  consciences  also.”  Mr.  Nelson  started  writing  this 
novel  on  Sundays,  while  working  in  a  factory.  He  lives  in 
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Salem  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  is  now 
at  work  on  a  documentary  novel  of  Brook  Farm. 

Mart  Baker  Eddy.  In  a  New  Light.  By  Fernand  E. 
d’Humy.  1952,  181  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  New 
York:  Library  Publishers.  Price  $3.75. 

The  author  is  not  a  member  of  the  Christian  Science  So¬ 
ciety,  yet  he  has  spent  much  time  in  delving  into  the  beliefs 
and  beginnings  of  this  religious  sect  which  originated  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  d’Humy  has  approached  this  subject 
with  an  open  mind  and  without  prejudice,  examining  all 
literature  on  the  subject,  for  and  against.  The  deductions 
which  he  makes  will  be  of  great  interest  to  Christian  Scien¬ 
tists  everywhere  who  will  be  glad  to  have  this  latest  work  on 
Mrs.  Eddy  in  their  homes. 

Early  American  Jewry.  The  Jews  of  New  York,  New 
England  and  Canada.  1649-1794,  Vol.  1.  By  Jacob 
Eadar  Marcus,  Director  American  Jewish  Archives. 
1951,  301  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Philadelphia: 
The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America.  Price, 
$3.50. 

Material  for  writing  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  this  country 
has  been  found  practically  non-existent,  save  for  the  Lopez 
letters  in  the  Newport  Historical  Society.  The  Spanish 
Jews,  who  were  the  first  to  come  to  New  York,  had  an 
acknowledged  cultural  background  and  excelled  in  many 
ways.  The  author  has  spent  many  months  in  research  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  in  New  England  and  has  just  brought 
out  his  first  volume  on  this  interesting  subject.  Professor 
Marcus  begins  with  the  coming  of  the  first  Jews  to  Boston 
in  1649,  and  continues  to  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  United  States.  Here  at  the  present  time  he  states 
that  over  half  of  the  Jewish  world  is  now  located  in  this 
country.  His  prime  purpose  in  writing  this  book  was  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  American  Jews  of  the  colonial  and  early 
national  period.  He  gives  the  names  of  many  outstanding 
Jews  in  civil  life.  Masonry,  maritime  affairs  and  as  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  been  recognized  by  non- Jews  for  their  fine 
contributions  to  the  life  of  the  country.  Kecommended  to  all 
libraries. 


